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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
madame 
VHE rumour that the Duma intended to begin its career 
by an ultimatum to the Czar has happily proved to be 
unfounded, and it has chosen more regular methods to declare 
its desires. The President had an interview with the Czar on 
Friday week, but no information was published as to its result. 
On the same day Professor Gredeskul and Prince Dolgoroukoff 
were elected Vice-Presidents, and a Committee was appointed 
to draw up an Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. Monday—the Russian May Day—passed off in 
comparative quiet, and the Duma reassembled on Tuesday to 
settle the rules of its own procedure. In the evening the Address 
was read, drawn up by the Committee composed of eleven Con- 
stitutional Democrats, eleven representatives of the peasants 
and workmen, and eleven representatives of other groups. Its 
Reporter, M. Nabokoff, declared that it was addressed, first, to 
the Czar, as a Constitutional Sovereign, and, second, to the 
nation, as an expression of the views of the House. Beginning 
with a declaration that the House was convinced that the Czar 
meant to give the Duma an opportunity of working on a 
Constitutional basis, it went on to ask for the abolition of 
some of the antiquated forms of government and for universal 
suffrage. It demanded Ministerial responsibility, since with- 
out such a provision no Constitutional Assembly could exist. 
After sketching a long programme of reforms, it laid special 
emphasis on the importance of devoting to the needs of the 
peasants certain lands belonging to the Crown and_ the 
monasteries, and expropriating compulsorily private property 
when necessary. It concluded by demanding a full amnesty. 


























The Address was enthusiastically received by the majority 
of the Members, and on Wednesday the debate on it began. 
As there is no real Opposition, the discussion had little interest, 
and was chiefly remarkable for the more or less doctrinaire 
reforms proposed as amendments by various Members. Even 


on the land question the numerous landlords in the House are | 


not prepared to oppose the Address, since they have come to 
the conclusion that the agrarian difficulty can only be met by 
some such heroic remedy as expropriation. On the question 
of the amnesty the Duma is practically unanimous. The 
leaders of the Constitutional Democrats wish this to be granted 
as a consequence of the Address, and therefore they are 
anxious that the debate should not be too prolonged in case the 
Czar should grant it as an act of grace on May 19th on the 
occasion of his birthday. The Council of the Empire have 
shown themselves hostile to a complete amnesty; but it is 
generally believed that the same considerations will induce them 


to modify their views. For the rest, the new Duma does not | 
| people, that they will obtain no tolerance or support frem 


differ greatly from older representative bodies. There is a 


good deal of loquacity, chiefly on the part of the peasants 
and the workmen, who either do not know bow to speak or 
have learned in the bad school of the streets, and in the 
Address debate a five-minutes rule has had to be passed. But 
on the whole the temper of the Assembly is conspicuously 
moderate, and the Address itself is a sober and creditable 
production. 


As we felt sure he would, the Sultan yielded just before the 
period named in the ultimatum expired, and Af was therefore 
unnecessary to apply the naval pressure which had been 
decided on by the Government. On Sunday, the last day, the 
Sultan tried a characteristically ingenious maneeuvre. Instead 
of accepting the approximately straight line to be drawn from 
El Rafah to Akabah as the base of delimitation, he desired to 
make the line instead the status quo ante. This would have 
enabled the Turkish Commissioners to raise innumerable 
difficulties in the way of delimitation, or even to reopen 
the whole question. In other words, they would have only 
withdrawn their troops for the time, and might have begun a 
new series of aggressions when they thought the opportunity 
again served. Fortunately the Government stood absolutely 
firm, and refused to make any terms whatever. The 
Palace was informed that it must either agree to the 
British terms wholly and absolutely, or take the consequences. 
Accordingly the Sultan yielded without having extorted the 
slightest concession. 


The Zimes correspondent at Constantinople, telegraphing 
on Wednesday, states that, curiously enough, the settlement 
of the dispute has caused some disappointment amongst 
educated Turks. They had hoped that Great Britain would 
be forced to take energetic action, and that such action 
might have ended in a radical change in the whole state 
of things at Constantinople. This means, of course, that 
the reforming Turks hoped that defeat by a foreign Power 
would have had the effect in Turkey that it has bad in 
Russia, and have led to reform. The Times correspondent 
also tells us that there is a widespread impression that the 
Sultan’s Palace advisers, in urging him to resist, were inten- 
tionally goading their master to his ruin. “The idea is that 
most of them, having accumulated considerable wealth, would 
be extremely glad to see the end of a régime under which they 
are never certain of their position or their property or even of 
their lives.” This probably does them@injustice, says the 
Times correspondent, but it is characteristic of the estimation 
in which they are held. 


The British Government, in any case, must be congratu- 
lated upon the firmness and clearness of their action. They 
| realised the true meaning of the Sultan’s policy from the 
beginning, and also reglised the only effective way of meeting 
| it. The result, we do not doubt, will be doubly beneficial. In 
| the first place, our influence, which has unfortunately been of 
| late very low at Constantinople, will be greatly increased, and 
| the Turk will, we trust, be finally disabused of the notion that 
a change of Government here makes any difference to British 
| policy where the interests of the Empire are concerned. 
| Possibly it may even make him understand that Liberal 
Governments are more dangerous to deal with than those of 
the opposite party, just because there is a widespread impres- 
sion that they are weak. A Liberal Government always feel 
that they cannot afford to show the slightest hesitation in 
matters of Imperial concern lest the taunts of their oppo- 





‘nents should seem to be well founded. Again, the successful 


handling of the situation by the Government will, we feel 
sure, have an excellent effect in Cairo, and will show the 
coffee-house intriguers there, who without the slightest 
warrant pretend to speak in the name of the Egyptian 
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any British party. Lord Cromer and the principles upon 
which he acts are just as sure of endorsement from Liberals 
as from Tories. 


‘here is no news of importance from Natal. Colonels 
Mansel and Mackenzie are operating against the scattered 
remnants of Bambaata’s force in the Nkandhla district, where 
their work is much hampered by transport difficulties, by the 
impenetrable nature of the country, and by the fact that 
the enemy being in small parties gives them no chance of 
striking a final blow. Bambaata himself is believed to have 
fled into Natal. Part of Kula’s tribe in the Umsinga district 
have joined the revolt, and last Saturday Major Murray 
Smith proceeded against them from Helpmakaar, scattering 
the rebels, and killing twenty. A disquieting feature in 
the situation is the unrest which is said to exist among the 
natives on the Natal side of the Tugela, and along the whole 
Zululand border. Fresh levies of irregular troops continue to 
be raised, and there is every sign that the Natal Government 
are alive to the gravity of the situation, and the importance 
of subduing tle revolt before the fire can spread elsewhere. 


On Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
entertained by the City of London at luncheon at the Guild- 
hall. No one who reads the Prince of Wales’s speech will 
think us guilty of the crime of flattery—almost the greatest 
of crimes in regard to Princes—when we say that it 
was conspicuous for charm, good feeling, and good sense, 
After a felicitous tribute to the great feudatory Princes for 
“their loyalty, their nobility of mind, and their chivalrous 
nature,” a well-merited appreciation of the splendid work 
done by the Indian Civil Service, and an acknowledgment of 
the high qualities of the British and Native Armies in India, 
the Prince made a tactful reference tothe great Mohammedan 
College and School at Aligarh. At a moment when there bas 
been friction with a Mohammedan Power, the Prince did good 
service by thus calling to mind how we have helped and 
encouraged the best influences at work among the adherents 
‘of Islam in India. After noting the essential fact in regard 
to India—namely, that India is not a country but a continent 
—the Prince insisted that the task of governing India will be 
made easier “if we on our part infuse into it a wider element 
of sympathy.” In a passage full of picturesque detail the 
Prince described some memorable scenes and incidents in his 
tour. What seems to have struck him most forcibly was his 
visit to the North-West Frontier, where, as he tells us, he 
saw a regiment of Afridis, “that tribe which only a few years 
ago was fighting against us,” garrisoning Lundi Kotal. 


This reference to the peaceful conditions which now reign 
on the border was most happy, and will, we trust, act as a 
warning to those restless spirits in India who cannot leave well 
alone, but who, infatuated with the desire to alter the status 
quo, would risk hostility with the tribes in an effort to bring 
them more was, haya our control. The Prince ended his 
admirable speech Sy a suggestion that all who can should 
follow his example of making a first-hand acquaintance with 
India. Mr. Morley echoed the Prince of Wales’s appeal for 
sympathy, and though pointing out that in India sympathy 
had to meet with supreme difficulties, declared that it was 
none the less the true secret of our power. We may add that 
though sympathy is essential, we must never forget that 
justice and insight are also of paranfount importance. We 
must be careful that sympathy shall never be one-sided, for, 
if it is, it may obscure justice. 


In the Commons on Wednesday, under the Ten Minutes Rule, 
Mr. Lloyd-George introduced a Bill to provide for taking a 


census of production. The Board of Trade Returns, though 
giving the volume of our foreign trade and other classified 
details, furnished no trustworthy statistics as regards our 
home trade, and the want of authoritative data was a serious 


sooner they knew it the better. If, on the contrary, it was 





compulsory, but the same security would be given asin the caso 


of the Income-tax against the divulging of any informati 
furnished by manufacturers, and it would be left to the H 

in Committee to determine whether the census should te 
biennial or quinquennial. Mr. Chamberlain having cordial} 
supported the measure, subject to the guarantee that : 
particulars furnished should be disclosed, and promiseg . 
lend any assistance in his power to secure its efficiency, the 
Bill was read a first time. ; 


In the debate on the same day on the second reading of the 
Finance Bill Mr. Chamberlain declared that Mr. Asquith wag 
evidently regarded by some of his supporters as a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, but only for the moment. Next year he was expected 
to play the raging wolf in his depredations on the community, 
Mr. Asquith in his reply met Mr. Chamberlain's criticisms of 
the Tobacco-duties, He admitted that they contained Pro- 
tective elements, but pointed out that they had existed for g 
long time, and produced a large revenue. Dealing with the 
Coal-tax, he charged Mr. Chamberlain with not knowing his 
own mind, inasmuch as be had written a letter during the 
Election to say that he was personally in favour of repealing 
it. As for Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the Government 
were going to give two millions to the wholesale tea-dealers, 
he pointed out that the total cost of the remission of the 
duty to the revenue was not estimated to exceed one million, 
In conclusion, Mr. Asquith justified his proposals for the 
reduction of the National Debt. But having been able to set 
aside £13,500,000 for that purpose, he thought he could not 
ignore the claims of the taxpayers for relief. The Bill was 
ultimately read a second time without opposition. 


We are glad to note that the House of Lords on Thursday 
threw out a Bill seeking to amend the Aliens Act so as to 
prevent any alien being brought into the United Kingdom 
under contract to take the place of a workman during a trade 
dispute. In our opinion, the proposal was a mischievous one, 
and quite as open to objection as the interference with liberty 
of access to the United Kingdom to which we objected when 
the Aliens Act was under discussion last year. What is 
wanted is the repeal of a large part of the Aliens Act, rather 
than legislation intended to render it more drastic. The 
throwing out of the Bill has caused a great deal of dissatis. 
faction among the Labour Party, by whom it was promoted, 
The Bill, it should. be added, was not a Government measure, 


A remarkable feature of the education controversy is to 
be found in the letter from Mr. Hirst Hollowell published in 
Wednesday's Times. Mr. Hirst Hollowell, who is a Noncon- 
formist clergyman and a Liberul politician well known in the 
North of England, denounces Clause IV., which, he declares, 
repeals the principles of the Bill, and reduces the proposed 
settlement to a farce. The ratepayers and taxpayers, he 
asserts, will have to pay for absolutely sectarian institutions 
more money than Mr. Balfour ever asked them to pay. The 
clause as it stands will drive Nonconformists to continued 
“ passive resistance.” Though the Irish Members did not vote 
for the second reading of the Bill, their action was only a 
piece of strategy. “Why are the views of Nonconformists 
whd returned the Government treated as not calling 
for a moment’s consideration, while the demands of 
thoke who as a rule voted against the Liberals are studiously 
encouraged?” Clause IV., concludes Mr. Hirst Hollowell, 
“breaks almost every promise made at the Election to the 
Liberals and Free Churches of England, and if it is imposed 
upon those Churches, either in its present or in an aggravated 
shape, those who force it upon their countrymen will have 
abundant reason to regret their folly.” Mr. Hirst Hollowell is 
evidently determined to show that the Anglican extremists 
have no monopoly of exaggerated and excitable language. 


The Government have decided to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the duties of the Metropolitan Police in 
dealing with cases of drunkenness and solicitation, and into 
the manner in which these duties are discharged. This 


drawback. If trade was going back or at a standstill, the | 
| 


inquiry is the direct outcome of several recent cases in which 
persons accused of riotous or improper conduct were dis- 
charged in such circumstances as to give rise to serious 


making steady progress, it was desirable that all anxiety should 
be allayed as soon as possible. Without going fully into | 
details, Mr. Lloyd-George stated that it was proposed to take | 
in 1908, for the year 1907, under the supervision of the Board | allegations against the police. In the case of Messrs. Geroth- 
of Trade, a census of home industries,—of the output and wohl and Lavalette the conflict of evidence was direct and 
production of our manufactures, The census would be! irreconcilable, but although the accused were discharged, an 
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inquiry was refused. Madame d’Angely, whose case has been 
made the subject of repeated questions in the House, was dis- 
with a Magisterial caution. The situation bas beencom- 
by the obiter dicta of the Magistrate who tried both 
cases, and whose attitude was distinctly calculated to discourage 
protest in. cases where the police were honestly believed to be 
exceeding their duty. The conditions under which the police 
in this division discharge their duties are exceedingly trying : 
the best proof being the fact that it is found necessary to change 
the constables frequently. But while the police have no 
opportunities of explaining and defending themselves against 
unjust charges, they do not apologise for mistakes or errors 
jn judgment. It is satisfactory to learn, on the authority of 
the Home Secretary, that so far from sbirking, the police 
authorities eagerly court inquiry. gIn 1888 the allegation that 
the police were tempted to levy blackmail was found to be un- 
justified by Sir Charles Warren. The public will be greatly 
relieved if that verdict is confirmed by the investigations 
of the new Royal Commission. 


plicated 


The new scheme of naval training was described in full 
detail by Dr. Ewing, Director of Naval Education, at the 
Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, yesterday week. He 
explained that the scheme, as now developed in accordance 
with the recommendations of Admiral Douglas’s Committee, 
did not contemplate that naval officers were to be inter- 
changeable in the American sense,—.e., serving as Deck 
Lieutenant in one commission, as Engineer in another, and 
Gunnery Lieutenant in a third. Under the new scheme a 
general executive training would be given to all officers, and 
some would also be trained for the various specialist duties; 
but no officer would serve as a specialist in more than one 
branch, while specialist Lieutenants on promotion to Com- 
manders could, if they chose, drop their specialty. He then 
described the prospective history of the Osborne Cadet. With 
regard to the training at Osborne, it must here suffice if 
we note that something like ten or twelve per cent. of the boys 
are weeded out after a year’s time; and that the four years’ 
shore training includes study in mathematics, mechanics, heat, 
electricity ; the science and practice of engineering; French; 
English composition and literature; history, both general and 
naval; geography, navigation and the elements of seaman- 
ship, and religious knowledge. Half the Cadets’ time is occu- 
pied in engineering, and though their life is very strenuous, 
great care is taken to avoid overstrain. On leaving Dartmouth 
the boys are drafted to a training cruiser for about six months; 
they then pass out as Midshipmen, and on completing three 
years’ service pass for Acting Sub-Lieutenant, the examinations 
including seamanship and a test in practical engineering. 


In the next examination, which corresponds to the present 
Part I, those who pass well will have a further six months’ 
course of training in applied science, the remainder going to sea 
at once; but all officers must serve at sea for a year before they 
can be promoted to Lieutenant. On promotion to Lieutenant 
selection will be made for specialist training, which it is 
estimated will be taken up by about two-thirds of the officers, 
the other third remaining General Service Lieutenants. The 
specialist branches are Engineering, Gunnery, Torpedo, Naviga- 
tion, and the Marine branch ; but in the case of the first three 
after a year’s training a limited number will proceed to a 
more extended course of scientific training. In the case of 
the specialist Engineer officers this extra course will last two 
years, and, unlike the other specialists, they will not, as a 
rule, revert to the general executive list on promotion to 
Commander, or be eligible for the command of ships or fleets, 
though the door is to be left open to reversion in exceptional 
cases. But to compensate for this drawback, Engineering 
will henceforth stand in the same place with the Gunnery 
and Torpedo specialities, as giving augmented chances of 
rapid promotion, and, in the senior ranks, greater certainty of 
continued employment, and of employment on shore. 


Dr. Ewing then gave an account of the much-canvassed 
methods now adopted for the training of the engine-room 
personnel, and concluded by declaring that the faith of those 
who were concerned in the working out of the details of the 
new scheme had never been shaken for one moment. He 
omitted, however, to reassure bis bearers on one point— 
the most vulnerable in the scheme—the question of expense. 


There is only too good reason to suppose that the area of 
selection is being limited by the levelling up of the standard 
of cost involved in the principle of a common entry. 
Time alone can prove the new system, but we are bound 
to say that on paper it seems to meet the difficult 
problems involved with great ingenuity and success. Its 
essential recommendation, in our eyes, is that it does not 
slam the door leading to the highest commands in the face of 
any type or class of naval officer, and does provide that men 
who reach the top shall have a comprehensive knowledge of 
all branches of seamanship. 





On Tuesday the Secretary of State for War presided at the 
annual meeting of the National Association for Employment 
of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers. Mr. Haldane in a 
striking speech described the Association as a manifestation 
of the national desire to attend to the welfare of the Army. 
The profession of soldier must be made attractive, or the 
voluntary system could not endure, and to secure this 
provision must be made for the time when men left the 
Service. All trades were becoming more dependent on 
experts, and it was more and more difficult to fit into the 
industrial system a man who had been away for some years 
from civil life. The Army, too, had raised its standard, and 
the soldier's time was more fully occupied than it was a 
generation ago. But still, much could be done in the years of 
service to prepare a soldier for his subsequent civil life, since 
most of his Army work was really of a civilian nature. This 
was the point they must concentrate their efforts upon,—to 
see that as far as possible the training of a man during his 
years with the colours was of the kind not only to make him 
an efficient soldier, but to equip him for a civilian profession. 
Mr. Haldane paid a high tribute to the work of the Association, 
and to the strenuous efforts made by his predecessor at the 
War Office to deal with the same problem. 


The result of the polling in the Dulwich division of Camber- 
well for the election of a Member in place of Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris was announced on Tuesday night. Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Tariff Reform candidate, defeated Mr. Williamson, the 
Liberal, by 6,709 votes to 5,430, a majority of 1,279. At the 
recent General Election the seat was retained by Dr. Harris 
by the narrow margin of 357, so that Mr. Bonar Law's return 
is treated as a Protectionist triumph, though the majority 
is less than that by which the seat was held in 1903. The 
present result is largely due to a decline in the Liberal vote, 
caused possibly by dissatisfaction with the Government's educa- 
tion policy. In any case, there is not a particle of evidence that 
the result has been brought about by any revulsion of feeling 
in regard to Free-trade. We cannot profess to welcome Mr. 
Bonar Law’s return, since he has been from the first the 
mainstay of the Chamberlainite policy; but it is at least 
satisfactory to have in the House of Commons an exponent of 
whose ability and enthusiasm there can be no question. 


A very interesting ceremony took place on Monday evening, 
when the German Burgomasters who are paying a visit to 
England were entertained to dinner by the British Committee 
for the Study of Foreign Municipal Institutions. Mr. Haldane, 
who proposed in German the health of the Kaiser, gave an 
admirable sketch of Germany's development under her 
thinkers and her men of action when sbe “reorganised 
herself upon an intellectual basis.” Industrial rivalry need 
not make bad blood between us, for “the more trade and 
commerce flourished between nations the better it was for them 


and for the world at large.” Sir John Gorst proposed the health 
of the guests, and pointed to the successful settlement of 
the religious education question in Germany as an example of 
what scientific administration could do. “One would have to 
scratch very deep before one came to any real stratum of 
enmity between the German and the English people.” The 
replies of the German visitors showed the real friendliness 


which exists between the two peoples, a friendliness which we 
have every desire to see encouraged. We bave often opposed 


| the German Government, but we have the highest repect for 


the great German people, and only wish that their voice was 
more freely heard in their own affairs. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Console (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADERS. 


he last stage in the capture of the Unionist Party by 

Mr. Chamberlain has come. In his speech to the 
Liberal Union Club on Friday, May 11th, Mr. Chamber- 
lain made it abundantly clear that, in his opinion, there is 
no longer any place for a Free-trader in the Unionist Party. 
As the Daily Mail, which may be regarded as representing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s views in the matter, put it, “ Free 
Traders must leave the Unionist Party.” That was the 
title of the Daily Mail's leader on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech. “ Henceforward,” said the article, “ those Unionists 
who do not accept Fiscal Reform will be outside the ranks 
of the official party. The logical results of unity will be 
enforced, and all who are not for the creed of the party 
must depart from its fold. There is a test question which 
all true Unionists must accept, and this test question is 
Fiscal Reform.” Those who read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
and studied its spirit will not feel inclined to deny that 
the Daily Mail fairly represents the wishes of the Unionist 
leader, for he declared that “we have a right to put 
that shibboleth to every candidate for our favours, and 
to say: ‘Do you accept this? This is the official 
minimum.’” It is true that Mr. Chamberlain added a few 
half-hearted limitations, out of courtesy, no doubt, to Mr. 
Balfour ; but the meaning, nevertheless, was perfectly plain, 
and it is that expressed by the Daily Mail. Very significant, 
also, in this context, was the comparison that he made 
between the state of things which existed when the Liberal 
Union Club met a year ago and that which exists now. 
“Then,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “it was open for any 
individual to say: ‘My views are really the views of one of 
my leaders, if not of both. My views are the views of 
Mr. Balfour, or my views are the views of Mr. Chamber- 
lain,’— because neither the views of Mr. Chamberlain nor of 
Mr. Balfour had been brought together up to that time. 
Now they have been brought together, now we are abso- 
lutely unanimous, and I congratulate the Liberal Union 
Club and every Liberal Unionist Association on the solu- 
tion at which we have arrived, and which will enable us to 
go either to a by-election or a General Election with a 
united official programme.” 

We cannot say that the notice to quit thus given to the 
Unionist Free-traders surprises us. We always felt sure 
that such notice was only a matter of time, and that 
Mr. Balfour’s surrender, or rather acknowledgement, on 
February 14th of his position in regard to Tariff Reform 
was certain to be followed by action such as that now taken 
by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain had every reason 
to prosecute a policy of no mercy to the Unionist Free- 
traders; and, since he is essentially a man of strong 
courses, it was obvious that, being in a position to 
dominate Mr. Balfour and the party, he was not going 
to allow what he regards as mutiny and treason. 
That Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was not a piece of mere 
rhetoric is, again, made perfectly clear by what is going on 
within the party organisation. A committee has been 
appointed to reorganise the party, and this committee is 
entirely composed of Tariff Reformers. In view of these 
facts, it is idle to pretend that Mr. Chamberlain has 
not the power to do what the Daily Mail says he is doing 
and applauds him for doing,—that is, to give notice to the 
Free-traders that they must leave the Unionist Party. 


It remains to be considered what step should be taken by 
Unionist Free-traders. The proverbial three courses are 
evidently open to them. They can accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s notice, and leave the party; or they can refuse to do 
so, and from within the party carry out to the best of their 
ability a policy of resistance to Mr. Chamberlain and Tariff 
Reform; or, finally, they can take Mr. Chamberlain’s notice 
“lying down,” and either sink their Free-trade views 
altogether, or else endorse the policy of Tariff Reform in 
public, though at heart they may remain Free-traders. As 
far as we are concerned, we have no sort of difficulty in 
deciding which course to take and which course to urge 
upon Unionist Free-traders. In our opinion, they must 


resolve that they will remain Unionists, and remain also 
members of the Unionist Party, though no doubt non- 
conforming members, and from that position continue to 





offer all the resistance in their power to Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s policy. We shall of course be told that in coun- 
selling this we are counselling the impossible, and that 
no man can remain a member of the Unionist Party 
merely by saying that he is a Unionist. If the majority 
of the party refuse to recognise him as a member, he 
ipso facto ceases to be a member. Possibly this is the 
only logical statement of the case. We do not desire 
at any rate, to dispute it just now. For present pur. 
poses it is enough for us to say that what we mean 
by advising Unionist Free-traders to remain in the 
party is that they should not formally and of their 
own free will abandon it and become members of 
the Liberal Party. Let them, as we have said, be non. 
conforming Unionists if, they cannot be anything else, 
Though, in order to enforce their views, they may on 
occasion find it right and expedient to vote with the Liberal 
Party, let them do so as Unionists and not as Liberals, 
Further, let tiem strengthen and expand their own 
organisation in every possible way. Let them make it 
clear to the world that a man not only has a right 
to be, but can be, both a Free-trader and a Unionist. 
Finally, let them show that a Free-trade Unionist, though 
he opposes Tariff Reform, can also oppose, and will oppose, 
all and any of the dangerous forms of Socialistic legis- 
lation which the present Government seem inclined to 
adopt, and in regard to which Mr. Chamberlain is 
apparently anxious to enter into competition with them at 
some future date. There never was a time when it was 
more necessary for those who take a sane, a moderate, and 
a patriotic view of public affairs to resist absolutely the 
notion that they must declare themselves either to be 
followers of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. That is a dilemma which 
the party politicians of the Tariff Reform League take 
great pains and pleasure in forcing upon Unionist Free- 
traders; but it is one which must be resolutely and 
absolutely rejected. 


It will no doubt be urged in opposition to what we have 
written that we are in effect encouraging the formation of 
a third party. In normal times none could object more 
strongly than we to the formation of a third party, for we 
greatly dislike the group system, and believe that democracy 
works best under a regular dual-party system such as we 
have enjoyed since the re-formation of the Conservative 
Party after its débdcle during the Corn Law period. 
These, however, are not normal times, and until they 
become again normal we are perfectly willing to accept 
the responsibility of urging upon Unionist Free-traders a 
course which may result in the formation of a third party. 
There must be a place in our public life for sane, 
moderate, and conservative men,—using “‘ conservative ” in 
the widest sense; and if, as unfortunately at present is the 
case, there is no room for such men in either of the two 
old parties, then perforce a Left-Centre party must be 
formed. Men of the kind of which we speak cannot 
possibly serve under the banner which Mr. Chamberlain 
has raised, the banner of Protection coupled with the 
most dangerous and insidious forms of Socialism.— 
Remember, Mr. Chamberlain has hinted clearly that his 
programme is to pass great and expensive so-called social 
reforms, and to find the money for such State action bya 
general tariff. In other words, we are first to empty the 
‘Treasury by reckless and demoralising expenditure, and 
then to fill it again by a fiscal policy which must drain 
away the very life-blood of trade end commerce.—Again, 
though the Liberal Party is a Free-trade party, and 
though we recognise its loyalty to that cause with grati- 
tude, we are bound, if we are sincere, to declare that no 
Unionist Free-trader should join a party the majority of 
which is willing to accept the kind of proposals that 
have been accepted by the present Parliament,—proposals 
for old-age pensions, for payment of Members, for the 
acceptance of the principle of “One man one vote” 
without the acceptance of its correlative, ‘“‘One vote 
one value,” and for placing the Trade-Unions above the 
law. We are willing, at the same time, to admit that 
the Government are in most cases a great deal wiser 
and saner than their supporters, and we would infinitely 
prefer the present Government to a Government headed 
or dominated by Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Re- 
formers. The present Government can at any rate be held 
in check by the Upper House, whereas a Tariff Reform 
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Government would have the nation eompletely at their 
rcy. 

m Our advice, then, to Unionist Free-traders is the advice 
which we have given them during the last three years :— 
«Remain both Unionists and Free-traders; organise your- 
selves into a group which, even though small to begin with, 
will always command the attention and respect of the 
nation; and bide your time, assured that in the end the 
best and sanest part of the nation will rally to you and 
your views.” We are as confident. now ‘as at any time 
since Mr. Chamberlain started his propaganda that 
England is, and means to remain, both Unionist and Free- 
trade, and, moreover, that the mass of Englishmen, though 
they may tolerate a great deal of unwise talk and a certain 
amount of unwise action in regard to Socialism, are at 
heart anti-Socialist. This is our firm belief, and it is this 
belief which assures us that the future lies with the 
Unionist Free-traders, provided only that they have courage 
enough and self-confidence enough to keep together and act 
together. Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Reformers have, 
in reality, only one chance of winning,—the chance that 
Unionist Free-traders may throw up the sponge and admit 
that a man cannot be both a Unionist and a Free-trader, 
and that, in fact, it is necessary for the elector to choose 
whether he will be a Chamberlainite or a Campbell- 
Bannermanite. Once admit that these are the only 
alternatives, and unquestionably the swing of the pen- 
dulum will ultimately bring Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends into power. 





THE PLURAL VOTING BILL. 


ie passage of the second reading of the Plural Voting 

Bill without any pledge by the Government that they 
will accompany it with a Bill for the redistribution of seats, 
and so for doing away with the anomalies and the injustice 
caused by our present system, obliges us once more to pro- 
test against the unfairness and impolicy of the Government 
proposals. We are quite willing to admit that logically 
and in the abstract it is not an argument against a specific 
proposal of reform to say that it leaves a greater reform 
ou the same subject, or a subject closely connected, 
unattempted. In reform, as in other things, it may be 
argued that half a loaf is better than no bread. Such 
arguments, however, do not and cannot apply in the present 
case, and chiefly for this among other reasons. It is the 
peculiar feature of electoral reform as applied to the redis- 
tribution of seats that no one, or at any rate very few people, 
in the House of Commons is sincerely anxious to see it 
carried out. If such reform comes, it comes from outside 
ww and not from within. The reason is obvious. 

verybody who finds himself in the House of Commons 
is inclined to be content with the existing régime. It 
has enabled him to get into Parliament, and therefore 





he not unnaturally assumes that it is a good system | 


and does not require amendment. Why should he be 
anxious to alter a system which has shown its practical 
wisdom by placing him in Parliament? It cannot 
do better than return him, and it might if it were 
altered easily do worse. Again, the constituencies which 
are over-represented—and there are a great number— 
are by no means anxious to see a change, and to be 
abolished, enlarged, or in any other way altered. They 
have a privileged position, aud they see no reason why 
they should forfeit it. On the other hand, the districts 
which would be subdivided and get more Members are 
generally apathetic on the question, and many of the 
local wirepullers are hostile or indifferent. Accordingly, 
a3 we have said, the men in Parliament, the men who have 
to pass Redistribution schemes, are never at heart anxious 
for those schemes. As old Parliamentary hands are wont 
to put it, Redistribution Bills are always unpopular, and 


to be avoided if possible. This means in practice that | 


the House of Commons is always anxious to avoid a 
Redistribution Bill. 

_ But while Redistribution Bills are unpopular, alterations 
in the franchise such as the Plural Voting Bill proposes 
are popular enough with the party which imagines that it 
will gain thereby. Hence Redistribution Bills have never 
passed into law unless they have been “sugared” and 
made acceptable by being attached to alterations in 


|as essentially democratic. 


J — 
passed into law without any pledge or absolute assurance 
that it will be accompanied or followed by a Redistri- 
bution Bill, it is humanly certain that Parliament will do 
what it considers the pleasant part of the business, and leave 
the unpleasant part undone. In other words, if the Plural 
Voting Bill is passed unconditionally, we shall hear no 
more of Redistribution during this Parliament. Look at 
what happened in the last Parliament. The Unionists had 
every reason to pass a Redistribution Bill which would do 
justice to England, and get md of the monstrous over- 
representation accorded to Ireland. The country was 
certainly anxious for such a change, and pressed that view 
upon Ministers, and yet they, with the hearty, though 
concealed, approval of the House, failed to pass a Re- 
distribution Bill. The Bill was talked about, and 
Resolutions were even introduced, but it was perfectly 
evident to any one who had the slightest peep behind 
the scenes that no one ever meant to carry out the 
principle of “‘ One vote one value.” Indeed, it is probably 
safe to say that one of the influences which hastened 
on the change of Government and the Dissolution was 
the fact that it would have been difficult for the late 
Government not to have proceeded with the Redistribution 
Bill when they met Parliament, owing to the pressure that 
was being put upon them in the country. Those, then, 
who, like ourselves, deem it of imperative importance that 
electoral justice should be done to England will show an 
utter want of appreciation of the facts if they do not now 
make all the protest in their power against the passing of 
the Plural Voting Bil? unaccompanied by a Redistribution 
Bill. 

Since the Government have refused, and apparéntly will 
continue to refuse, to give any pledge as regards Redistri- 
bution, and since also it is apparent that the Opposition— 
which in truth, as their record shows, have no greater liking 
for Redistribution than have the Government—will not 
attempt to fight the Bill on the lines we have suggested, and 
to ask fora pledge, what should be done by those who, like 
ourselves, are determined that the opportunity of obtaining 
Redistribution accorded by the desire of the Government 
to alter the existing Franchise Law shall not be missed ? 
In our opinion, what should be done is this. Every effort 
should be made outside Parliament to induce the House 
of Lords, when the Plural Voting Bill is sent up to them, 
not to throw that measure out, but to pass it with the 
addition of a clause declaring that the Act shall not come 
into operation until‘a Bill shall have been passed by 
Parliament amending the distribution of seats in the 
United Kingdom. The legal and Constitutional right of 
the House of Lords to add such a clause is undoubted, nor 
would there be any technical difficulty in drafting it in such 
a way as not to lay down too hard-and-fast lines as to 
the form that Redistribution should take. The House of 
Lords should not refuse to do away with plural voting, 
but should, in their capacity of guardians of the richly 
of the whole nation, insist on Parliament bringing ov 
electoral system into harmony with justice and common- 
sense. The function which would thus be exercised by 
the House of Lords is one which certainly belongs to it, 
and which is well appreciated by the mass of the electors 
No appeal to the people 
against the House of Lords on the ground that they were 
determined to enforce Redistribution would be likely to 
have any effect. Whatever the House of Commons may 
think, the people of England do not relish the notion that 
Ireland is to continue for an indefinite time to possess a 
prerogative voice, and to possess some thirty or thirty-five 
more Members than she is entitled to, while England has 
some thirty or thirty-five less. No Ministry could afford to 
appeal to the country on the ground that the House of 
Lords had no right to claim that this anomaly should be 


| done away with and our electoral system placed upon an 


equitable and popular basis. The defenders of rotten 
boroughs like Galway, Newry, and Kilkenny may be able 
to justify their existence in the House of Commons, but 
they would, we venture to say, have great difficulty in 
persuading the country at large that the system which 
gives these boroughs as great an electoral authority as is 
given to Wandsworth or the Romford division is in 
accordance with the principles of popular government. 

For ourselves, as we have said on a former occasion, we 


the franchise. From this it follows that if a measure , have no objection to the principle of “ One man one vote ” 


affecting the franchise, like the Plural Voting Bill, is 





‘ and to the abolishing of plural voting. 


We do not believe 
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that any qubstantial advantage is given to property by the 
fact that a certain number of men have two or three votes 
each, and we are quite sure that the grievance caused by 
the inequality is one which is inimical to the best Con- 
servative interests. As the General Election showed, if 
the country has made up its mind, the influence of the 
plural voter becomes absolutely insignificant. We trust, 
therefore, that the House of Lords, when they come to 
deal with the Plural Voting Bill, will not deal with it on the 
grounds which, we regret to see, were urged by Mr. Balfour 
in the House of Commons, but will take the much safer 
and sounder line that alterations in the franchise must be 
accompanied by Redistribution. They must insist that the 
opportunity for doing electoral justice to England shall 
not be missed because the Ministry are afraid of their 
Irish supporters, and because the House of Commons as 
a whole hates any alteration in the distribution of its 
seats. 





THE FIRST DAYS OF THE DUMA. 


Ww. must accept a new condition in forming our 
judgment of Russian affairs. The Russian people, 
taken as a mass, have much more political sense than the 
West has ever given them credit for. We have all imagined 
—we think without an exception—that when it came to 
the actual formation of the Duma the electors would 
either show themselves very timid, or very inconsequent, 
ignorant, and ill-advised. They have shown themselves 
very much of one mind, very determined, and animated by 
definite, political and social aspirations. The bureaucracy 
have exérted themselves to the uttermost to pack the Repre- 
. sentative Body; but while four-fifths of the Deputies 
‘are “Constitutional Democrats,” or, as we should say, 
Radicals, not one thick-and-thin supporter of the Govern- 
ment has been returned. The Deputies have chosen a 
man of rare sense and organising power to be their 
Speaker, or, as they call him, President, and even when 
thoroughly excited they obey his orders. They accept the 
formula that the Czar is to be Head of the State and 
mouthpiece of its decisions, and only insist that those 
decisions shall be suggested by themselves. They throw 
aside, with a kind of unconsciousness which is really most 
remarkable, all the bonds and withes intended to make them 
werless debaters, and take their place not merely as a 
imited legislative body, but as the uhquestionable Parlia- 
mentof the Empire. ‘They tell the CZar in their reply to the 
Speech from the Throne that they represent Russia; that 


he ought to punish the authors of recent massacres and | 


acts of repression; and that he must without delay grant 
to all Russia a complete political amnesty. Upon this 
subject they are peremptory, having, it is said, each of 
them a very special mandate from their constituents. 
For the rest, their reply demands in substance three 

ings: personal freedom almost exactly as Englishmen 
nterpret it, the right to punish by “ administrative order” 
being finally abolished ; equality among the nationalities 
and castes of the Empire; and an Agrarian Law. In this 
last demand, as we understand them, they at present go 
further even than the French Revolutionaries went in 
theory, maintaining, in fact, the great principle acknow- 
ledged by all the communities of Asia, ‘“‘ Whose is the 
sweat, his is the soil.” They will probably submit to some 
compromise in the form of a quit-rent; but what they ask 
for is the expropriation on their own behalf of all the 
State domains, which are very large, of all the Church 
domains, which are larger still, and of much of the 
land owned by great proprietors,—in fact, of all the 
culturable and forest land of Russia. Naturally, in 
the West they are said to be “extreme”; but the 
point for outsiders to consider is not the righteousness 
of their demands, but their practicability. They do not 
think that they are breaking with civilisation any more 
than the French did in 1799, or the more extreme Irish 
tenants thirty years ago, but only recovering an inherent 
right of which they have been deprived. Even before the 


ar, 
taste in eloquence rather “ wild,” know h 
enthusiasm in their own audience. Is Pg dere 
certain that John Bright, who heard the wings ‘of rw 
Angel of Death beating through the House, would } 8 

. ; > , ave 
rejected as rant M. Roditcheff’s all too eloquent fig 
of the ninety-nine ghosts of recently murdered a oe 
stalking through the hall of the Duma and demain 
amnesty for the survivors? No one can foresee the rw 
but neither can any one say that a Duma such as ~ 
have yet seen is hopeless as an agent for the regeneration 
of Russia. 

Is there any chance that the Parliament will succeed 
in extorting from the Czar anything like this? The 
instinctive answer of this country, with its fixed and just 
belief in the sanctity of property, is that it is impossible. 
but we do not feel so sure. Except about the land, littl, 
is asked beyond what the proudest Kaiser in Europe 
the Austrian Emperor, who thinks himself the representa. 
tive of the old Imperatores, has already granted; and as 
regards the land, the ideas of Russians of all classes differ 
radically from those current in the West. The body of 
the peasantry arc upon that point Asiatics, and even in 
Bengal, where armed resistance is impossible, we dare not 
evict the cultivators while the fixed quit-rent is paid, 
The great Russian landlords think of the land only as 
producing income ; they are terribly anxious for a personal 
security which has nearly disappeared; and they know 
that in a general agrarian rising they and their families 
will suffer far more than they could from any possible law, 
The French nobles were as brave as they are, and the 
French nobles fled. The Court, it is known, has considered 
the possibility of a demand for an agrarian revolution ever 
since the Decree of Emancipation, and the Court does not 
forget that if it grants this prayer the revolution which 
might shake or destroy the dynasty will become impossible, 
Physical force may prove to be on the side of the Agrarian 
Law. It is, of course, quite possible that the reactionaries 
may stake everything upon resistance to this demand; but 
it is not so certain as men who make up their minds 
amidst profound order are ready to believe. The Church 
in almost all countries has been stripped of its domains, 
and morally the claim of the Church is at least as good 
as that of the lay proprietors. If the demand is rejected 
absolutely, the Duma must be arrested or sent about its 
business ; and all who report from the interior of Russia 
affirm that with this arrest or dismissal hope will die in 
the Russian masses, and the Revolution, carried through 
by a hopeless people, will be something more furious and 
more bloodthirsty than the West has ever seen. There are 
the troops, no doubt. But the soldiers are peasants, and no 
Government likes to sit avowedly upon bayonets; the 
peasantry will refuse to obey the orders to fill up the 
conscription lists; and Russia is a very big place to hold 
down by military force alone. Upon this one question the 
charm of the autocracy has disappeared, and it may prove 
as impossible to avert a great transfer of the land as 
it proved in France, and is proving, though we adopt 
civilised means, in Ireland. 

Much of this is in the future; but for the moment it is 
important to note that the Duma has a foothold which 
may prove too strong to be uprooted. If so, we may rely 
on it that the Deputies will persist and contrive in some 
way to put strong pressure upon the small group of 
governing men who surround the Czar, and who in the 
end induce him to take any step which does not demand 
great personal energy. The Deputies would, for instance, 
refuse to act until their demands were complied with, and 
the paralysis of a Parliament with the people waiting for 
its action has often before proved unendurable. They 
can create the impression that the Czar does not 
wish the prayers of his people to be heard; and with 
that impression the moral bulwark of the Sovereign 
would at once pass away, and he would be left, as it were, 
politically naked, face to face with his people. There is an 
impression here, we perceive, that the new Upper House, 
or “Council of the Empire,” will act as a buffer between 





Emancipation they always protested that, while they them- 
selves might be the property of the “ Barins,” the land 
was still their own. We shall add, to complete the picture 
of the situation, that the Duma is perfectly orderly; that 
it is, in its own judgment, very moderate, rebuking and | 
suppressing violent utterances ; and that the benches are 
quebuing orators who, though they appear to our icy 


the Duma and the Czar; but the Deputies already 
denounce the pretensions of the Council, and it must be 


| remembered that this body has no foothold except the will 


of the Czar himself. It is not even historic, as it might 
have seemed had the Czar called to it only the ancient 
nobility. No; the Czar stands at the — of the ways. 
He must either reign with the assent of the representatives 
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Je—who wish him, be it remembered, to be a 
¢ wie, though not a despot—or must reign as a pure 
Torn with his incompetent Ministers for agents, and 
the Army for his sole bulwark ; and that is precisely what 
he has already failed to do. That system, at least, has 
come crashing down around him. 





THE CHINESE CUSTOMS DECREE. 

HE new spirit in China has given a startling 
manifestation of its power. On Wednesday week 

an Imperial Edict was published appointing Ti Eh-liang 

Administrator-General, and Tang-Shao-yi Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, of the whole Customs system of China, 
including the Imperial Maritime Customs, of which 
hitherto Sir Robert Hart has been the dictator. Now, 
however, Sir Robert Hart and his fifteen hundred 
European officials and large native staff are _ under 
the control of the new Chinese Administrator. The Imperial 
Maritime Customs have been for long the only honestly 
and efficiently administered Department in China. They 
have produced for the Imperial authorities a revenue 
which, but for their existence, would have for the 
most part found its way to the pockets of subordinate 
oficials. Im the many crises through which China 
has passed in the last twenty years, the existence of 
this efficient and unexceptionable Customs administration 
has more than once saved her from outside interference. 
In an Empire of confusion it was the one thing orderly and 
reasonable, and since it dealt successfully with the most 
yital interest of foreign nations, their commerce, it alone has 
stood between China and attempts at dismemberment at 
the hands of irritated Powers. It was thegole reason why 
she has been able to borrow, and why certain indemnity 
payments have been spread out over terms of years, fot 
so long as it remained under Sir Robert Hart it formed 
ample security for any payment. Moreover, its existence 
has been the subject of special assurances. In 1898, and 
again in 1903, the Chinese Government undertook that the 
present administration of the Customs should be continued, 
and that the successor to Sir Robert Hart should be 
an Englishman, so long as Britain held the pre- 
dominant place in the Chinese markets. The Customs, 
indeed, were a kind of hostage held by China against 
the depredations of outside Powers. The Service 
was filled with their young men, for Sir Robert Hart 
was wise enough to make his staff as representative as 
possible; it gave complete satisfaction to their trading and 
shipping classes ; it was obviously competent and honest ; 
and it formed the security for their loans. Clearly it 
was not to the advantage of the Powers to do anything 
to impede so excellent an institution, and while China 
possessed it she had a strong card in reserve. And yet 
the new spirit, like so many types of nationalism, has 
chosen to manifest itself by a disregard of national 
interests. ‘Two Chinese officials, who admittedly know 
nothing of the subject, have been appointed to administer 
the whole of the Chinese Customs. 

There seems no reason to doubt the current explanation 
of the affair. The reforming Viceroy, Yuan Shih-kai, has 
for the moment a unique influence in the Yamen. 
His hobby is the new Chinese Army—a very good hobby 
im its way—and he has succeeded, by all accounts, in 
manufacturing out of his raw material a remarkable 
force, well drilled, well equipped, lacking nothing 
except leaders. But Japanese instructors cost money, 
and batteries and rifles cost money, and even in China 
soldiers have to be fed and. occasionally paid. Large 
sums have already been spent on this Army, but the 
Imperial revenues are inelastic, and the Viceroy seems to 
have found himself with an empty exchequer in prospect. 
The revenues secured by issuing debased copper coinage 
had been exhausted, and he naturally turned to what is 
certainly the most secure of all China’s assets, her Maritime 
Customs. Unfortunately for his. purpose, the control of 
Sir Robert Hart made it difficult to reach these large 
incomings, which were earmarked for foreign interest 
and other services about which a Chinese reformer could 
not be expected to feel any great concern. It became 
important, therefore, to have officials in charge of the 
Customs who were in sympathy with Army reform 
and with the needs of the reforming Viceroy. The 
new Administrator-General is the Director of Military 








Reorganisation. With such a man at the head of the 
Department there was some hope that its vast Customs 
revenue would be available for military usés. 

We have every sympathy with China’s desire for an 
efficient Army. But there is one thing which she stands 
in still greater need of,—a reasonably honest and com- 
petent system of administration. Until her whole bureau- 
cratic methods are reformed there is no guarantee of 
military efficiency, for what one honest Viceroy may do 
his less honest successor may undo. More especially is 
this important in her Revenue Departments, where her 
great resources are frittered away among fraudulent 
officials. There will be no national renascence until the 
nation acquires the full use of its resources. In these 
circumstances, much depends on the existence of an efficient 
Department like the Customs, even though it is managed 
by foreigners. It is an object-lesson in administration, 
and, apart from its business value, it is a nucleus 
from which a general bureaucratic reform may begin. 
At the sa time, no one has shown himself more 
anxious than Sir Robert Hart that China should as 
far as possible be allowed to manage her household 
for herself. For over forty years he has been the 
trusted adviser of the Chinese Government, and he has 
repaid their confidence with loyal service. Again and 
again he has extricated them from their diplomatic difli- 
culties, and he has issued many pleas to his countrymen 
for a better understanding and a fairer treatment of the 
Power whose service he had adopted. But Sir Robert 
Hart would be the first to admit that China is not yet 
ready to stand alone. The interest of the other Powers 
in the matter is not merely the common European love of 
meddling. There are substantial money interests involved, 
which they are as much justified in safeguarding as in the 
case of the Egyptian Debt twenty-five years ago. Britain 
alone has twenty-three millions at stake; France, Ger- 
many, and the United States have also large interests ; and, 
finally, there are the unpaid instalments of the “ Boxer”’ 
indemnity. In no circumstances could the world con- 
template a change in the administration of the Customs 
before China has wiped out those foreign debts, for which 
they form the only security. 

Happily, on this matter all the Powers are agreed. The 
Japanese Press announces that Japan's interests in China 
are identical with those of Europe, and that she will 
co-operate with Britain in whatever policy may be 
thought wise. Inquiries have been addressed to the 
Chinese Government by the various Ministers asking for 
assurances that the Edict of Wednesday week involves 
no interference with the present régime in the Maritime 
Customs. The answer, so far, has not be®n satisfactory. The 
Chinese Government announce that no such change is 
contemplated, that the Edict was merely meant to simplify 
administration, and that the present establishment will not 
be superseded. We do not profess to understand how the 
advent of two brand-new, unnecessary, and, ou their own 
admission, ignorant chief officials will simplify administra- 
tion. It is important that the matter be cleared up as 
soon as possible, for the appointment of two of Yuan 
Shih-kai’s assistants to manage arbitrarily a great revenue- 
producing Department sugyests that the simplicity aimed 
at is of that type which simplifies accounting by reducing 
receipts. 





POLICE METHODS AND THE PUBLIC. 


T is difficult not to treat a reference to a Royal Com- 
mission as something of a joke. They have been 
appointed so often, for so many purposes, and with such 
varying degrees of success, that the news of another is 
likely in the first instance only to excite amusement. 
Indeed, it came almost as a surprise to tind that the Prime 
Minister's announcement that the complaints against the 
Metropolitan Police are to be investigated by this familiar 
instrument drew “ cheers,” not “ laughter,’ from the House 
of Commons. Nevertheless, the Government have acted 
wisely in adding one more to the number. A certain 
amount of uneasiness undoubtedly exists in reference to the 
manner in which the police discharge the not very easy task 
of keeping order ig the streets. This uneasiness is shown 
by the interest which a case like that of Madame D'Angely 
immediately creates. The Home Secretary is bombarded 
with questions, and the answers he gives only provoke 
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more questions. It takes something more than mere 
sympathy to get up this amount of feeling. It runs 
counter to that disposition to assume that the law and its 
ministers are in the right which generally characterises 
Englishmen. There is no pleasure to be got out of 
suspicions of police integrity. It is so very much 
pleasanter to put faith in the force than to distrust it 
that we are under no temptation to take the less agreeable 
course. To whatever cause it may be assigned, the 
existence of this distrust must, we fear, be admitted. 
It is possivle to say as much as this without in the least 
implying that the Metropolitan Police are abnormally bad. 
So far is this from being the case that we should not 
contradict any one who maintained that they are rather 
exceptiona!ly good. When we read of the police of other 
countries, and the freedom with which they use their sabres 
or their revolvers, we are at once impressed by the 
contrast between them and our own. To a foreigner the 
London policeman must seem a tamed animal. He is 
“ broken in” to such peaceful occupations as gonvoying old 
ladies across a dangerous crossing, or tracing the parents 
of a lost child. His patience, his good temper, his endur- 
ance of insult, and even of violence, are often exemplary. 
That he should make an occasional mistake is only to be 
expected. He is not gifted with any unusual discernment, 
and he cannot always distinguish between nervousness 
and intoxication. But it is only seldom that he errs in 
this way, and on the whole the public are willing to give 
him credit for doing his best. 


What is the origin, therefore, of the feeling which has 
been just spoken of ? Why do we both trust and distrust 
the same force? Why do we feel that they are often un- 
justly attacked, and yet have an uneasy scnse that they do 
not invariably come out of a charge with a perfectly clean 
record ? The answer to these inquiries seems to be that the 
general goo? vonduct of the London Police does not extend 
to the whole sphere of their duties. There is a reserve 
within which the*r conduct is not so wholly above question 
as we are glad to believe it is in the larger sphere outside 
that reserve. In saying this we are not thinking of the 
agg class of cases in which the present investigation 

as its origin. The morals of the street are a field 
in which, if the police are to act at all, they 
must act under special difficulties and with a special 
liability to make mistakes. Probably if they used 
their powers at all freely these mistakes would be a good 
deal more numerous than they are. The condition of a 
certain limited area in London for a portion of the night 
often excites surprise that the police do not do something 
to improve it. Undoubtedly it could be improved, but 
only at the cost of arming the police with an amount of 
authority which might very easily be abused. It is a 
dangerous expedient to give a young man earning less 
than thirty shillings a week the power of practically 
clearing the streets in the interest of morality without any 
appeal from his decision. In theory, no doubt, there are 
more forms of appeal than one. If a man or woman is 
wrongly taken into custody, they can defend themselves 
before the Police Magistrate; or if the case never gets so 
far as the Police Court, they can bring an action for false 
imprisonment. But these are remedies which are some- 
times not at all to the taste of the sufferer. Even if the 
police case completely breaks down, the victim will often 
do well to remember the unjust weight that is constantly 
attached to the saying, ‘‘ Where there is smoke there is 
fire.” Itisa perfectly untrue saying in a great number 
of cases. The connection it assumes to exist is constantly 
the result of accident or coincidence, and any one who 
takes the trouble to look into the facts will at once see 
that they do not bear the meaning which people are dis- 
posed to attach to them. But it is not every one who will 
or can take this trouble. A man is charged with being 
drunk and disorderly, or with resisting the police in the 
execution of their duty, and we who read the case in the 
police reports have no motive for testing the accuracy of 
the police narrative. We know that such cases are of 
common occurrence, and we know of no reason why the 
present instance should be exceptional. The story told for 
the prosecution is perfectly consistent, and if sometimes it 
strikes us as almost too consistent we have no means 
of checking it. The arrested person knows all this 
perfectly well, and from his knowledge he derives two 
practical lessons,—one, that having got into the hands of 





° a, 
the police, he had better get out of them as quietly as he 
can; the other, that he will take very good care not to mak 
the same mistake again. And yet these lessons practical 
as they are for the particular sufferer, have a mischiey 
result for the public. The police ought to do their pur 
under the strong light of public opinion. It is true the 
this form of censorship can at best act but irregularly, A - 
two spectators of a row in which the police have to tate 
vene may take different views of their action. But -s 
cannot afford to relieve the police of this censorship Tn 
many cases the exercise of their powers is necessari] 
arbitrary, and, while this is so, we are compelled to 
welcome any means of guarding against any excessive use 
of them. And yet, as things are, the means in question arg 
far fewer and more imperfect than they ought to be. 

The reasons that they are so are mainly two,—the dislike 
of the police to outside interference, and their disposition 
to support one another. Neither of these, it will perhaps 
be urged, is a very serious fault in itself. Both are 
characteristic of all branches of the public service and 
to some extent that service could hardly be carried 
on without them. Nevertheless, cases do present them. 
selves now and again which suggest the unpleasant 
suspicion that in the police, and especially in the Metro. 
politan Police, they exist to an extent and in forms which 
interfere with the proper administration of justice. QOcca. 
sionally, for example, a man is brought up charged with — 
obstructing the police, and there at once arises a violent 
conflict of evidence. The defendant’s case is that the 
police were taking a man into custody or taking him 
to the police station, that their treatment of him 
was unnecessagily violent, and that all he, did was 
to remonstraté with them. .We haw said that these 
_ occur but rarely; but they do occur from time 
o time, and when they do a passer-by who remon- 
strates and tells the police that he will report them js 
only doing his duty. That, of course, is not the view 
which the police take of the action, and it is quite 
possible that it may not be the true view. The course 
which the case ought to run is that when the man is 
charged at the Police Court, the police who have arrested him 
should give their account of what happened, the bystander 
who intervened should give his, and the Magistrate 
should decide which is nearer the truth. But the course 
which the case does run is very often this. The passer-by 
appears at the Police Court, not as a witness, but as an 
accused person. The police have put him at a disadvan- 
tage by arresting him on a charge of obstructing them in 
the execution of their duty, or of being drunk and dis. 
orderly. Thus the tables are at once turned. The bystander 
is put on his defence, and any counter-charge he may 
bring against his captors has the air of being invented to 
extricate himself from a compromising position. ‘The 
best he can -hope for is that the charge will be dis- 
missed, the Magistrate having arrived at this conclusion, 
in part at least, because he thinks the unpleasantness 
of being brought up on such a charge will prevent 
him from interfering with the police again. Perbaps 
the worst element in this unpleasantness will be the dis- 
covery that the police, who have trumped up this charge 
in order to screen themselves, have had no difficulty in 
getting confirmatory testimony from other members of 
the foree. In this way public interference with the police 
in the event of any excess of duty on their part is effectually 
discouraged. 

How common these cases are, and what measures can be 
taken to make them less common, are matters that fully 
deserve the attention which the Government are about 
to give them, and we do not see any better method of 
getting the information we want than a Royal Com- 
mission. A Departmental inquiry would not satisfy the 
public, because it would be thought to be an inquiry con- 
ducted with a view of clearing the police. The House of 
Commons has quite enough to do in furnishing Committees 
for the examination of its own Bills. All that remains, 
therefore, is a Royal Commission; and though it may 
seem rather a small matter to be referred to so august 4 
body, the Government have, we think, taken the best 
method that was open to them of removing public 
suspicion. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 


E intend next Saturday to publish the first of a 
W series of eight articles dealing with the manu- 

ture of paupers by the State and public institutions. 
= tics show that the trade and commerce” of the 
ote have during the last few years been in a sound 
a healthy state. At the present moment, indeed, our 
an terial prosperity is probably at the highest point it has 
= reached. Last year was a record as regards exports 
je imports, and this year promises to beat even that 
oe Yet during the last three years the unemployed 
have become—or are, at any rate, threatening to become—a 

manent feature of our national life. At the same time, 
the air is full of all sorts of schemes and proposals for 
increasing State-aid to the poor. In our belief, these 
undesirable phenomena are due to the fact that the nation 
has of late years taken the wrong path in the matter of 
poor relief. We have been deliberately manufacturing 
paupers. The unemployed, for example, are not a natural 
but largely an artificial product. They have been called 
into existence by our unwise policy. It is our intention to 
show how in various ways the State is engaged in their 
manufacture, and how, if we do not stay our hand, we 
shall sap the strength of the nation, and produce for 
future generations a race of paupers. We were doing 
that under the old Poor Law; but happily, when we 
reached the edge of the precipice in 1834, we drew back 
and adopted a wiser system. We are now tending to forget 
our former wisdom, and are again in sight of the abyss. 
It is our desire, if we can, to make the British public 
understand what is going on, to realise that they are 
responsible, and so to get them to stop the pauperisation 
of the nation. We want to say to them, in the words of 
Lodovieo to Iago :— 

“Look on the tragic loading of this bed; 
This is thy work.” 

The first article in our series will deal with the schemes 
now on foot for beginning the pauperisation of the nation 
even in the schools by the universal feeding of school- 
children. Other articles will deal with the manufacture 
of paupers actually going on, or proposed, by means of 
indiscriminate out-relief, by old-age pensions, by the 
injudicious relief often afforded by hospitals, by shelters 
and refuges, by the increasing attractiveness of workhouses 
and other Poor Law institutions, and by the unwise treat- 
ment which we accord to the unemployed. Finally, we 
shall attempt to show by reference to the history of the 
old Poor Law how in the past we manufactured paupers 
under very much the same conditions as we are now manu- 
facturing them, or proposing to manufacture them, and 
how the only remedy was found to consist in closing the 
factory. 








THE PLEASURES OF PRETENDING. 
MAGINATION, according to Darwin, is one of the 
highest prerogatives of man; and certainly, if we mean 

by imagination the creative faculty of the mind in its highest 
aspects, it is an attribute of man alone, and the source, per- 
baps, of his highest pleasure. But there is an allied, though 
much simpler and more primitive, pleasure which beasts and 
men enjoy in common,—the pleasure of pretending. No 
doubt it is keenest in youth, but grown-up creatures, going 
on four legs or two, often continue to revel in it. Any 
puppy will pretend that an old glove is a rat if he is 
encouraged to do so, and display all the skill and prompti- 
tude in his mock-sport which one would expect reality 
alone to call forth. Light-hearted terriers will continue 
to pretend—especially in London, where rats are scarce— 
till their muzzles are grey. A few days ago the present 
writer watched a Polar bear at the Zoological Gardens. 
He pretended that a long stick represented some form of 
prey—a seal, or a fish, or some live thing he had once hunted 
—and perpetually threw it into the water, plunged after it 
in great apparent excitement, and fetched it out. Did bis 
little artificial pond appear to his mind’s eye in the light of 
an Arctic sex? It seemed to the writer, as he watched his 
heroic efforts to distract his mind from his circumstances, 
as though it must be so. But perhaps the bear only cast 
the spell of his mood over the looker-on, and led him also to 
find pleasure in pretending. Animals lend themselves in a 








wonderful manner to such delight. That is why children 
are so fond of them. All real animal lovers are Landseers 
and Hans Andersens at heart. They pretend, even consciously, 
a good deal, just as these great men pretended. Landseer 
cannot really have thought that the faces of dogs and of deer 
could express the intensely human emotion that he put into 
his portraits of them, any more than Hans Andersen believed 
that cats held cynical conversations together when no one was 
by; but it is only by thus pretending that they, and those 
who share their experience, can interpret the strange inter- 
change of sympathy of which they are aware in the society 
of this infinitely lower race. 

All the imaginary joys of animals are connected with their 
prey. Children, of course, pretend in a different and far more 
complicated manner. Perbaps the greatest of their imaginary 
delights is to be found in pretended companionship. They 
have an unseen playmate, who is spoken of—among their 
intimates—by name, and turned to upon every occasion for 
confirmation and sympathy. He never quarrels nor contradicts, 
but is always amiable, and always interested. He will listen 
to the longest relations with unflagging attention; in fact, he 
plays to perfection the humble part of an appreciative 
audience. And he has this advantage over the most submissive 
little brother or sister,—-he can be dismissed at will. Such 
conscious pretences are soon outgrown; but we have often been 
tempted to wonder whether certain egoistical persons have 
ever quite shaken off the influence of their day-dream friend, 
and whether now and then an interlocutor of flesh and blood 
is not still transformed by them through some unconscious 
act of the primitive imagination into the complaisant shadow 
without troubles, joys, or opinions of his own whose company 
relieved their earliest hours of solitude. 

It is an instinct in the young to seek happiness, and 
nothing ministers to happiness more than novelty. Real 
novelty cannot always be obtained. The life of a child 
is of necessity a life of routine. Novelty, accordingly, 
has to be come at by means of pretence. Adventures 
and explorations become possible in the well-known field 
in which the same children have played ever since they can 
recollect; or in the suburban garden, as unromantic, and 
almost as carefully furnished, as a drawing-room; or even on 
the stairs, or within the four walls of a nursery. Changes 
belonging to lights and shadows, times and seasons, can be 
exaggerated into actual changes of scenery, and surprises 
may be so well pretended as at length to frighten the pre- 
tender. Elaborate pretences of this kind are, of course, not 
possible without mental effort, and the necessary effort in 
many instances is not without effect in determining the 
shape of the mature mind. Certain very buoyant natures go 
on creating this atmosphere of novelty out of nothing all 
their lives. The small stale circumstances of their daily life 
are adorned with a perpetual crop of little new events. They 
never go out but they come back with something to tell. 
Their day bristles with little adventures. They do not make 
them all up. As a rule they are fairly accurate in their 
narrations. But it is the child’s instinct to make pleasure 
for itself without special material which enables them to 
extract entertainment from the driest of everyday experiences. 
Variety and sameness are interchangeable by a species of 
mental alchemy. 

It is not, however, only active pleasure which children 
seek when they pretend. It is very often consolation. 
Not long ago a little boy known to the writer was walking 
with his nurse down a country road past a farm when 
he was startled by the screams of pigs who were being 
killed. The cause of the cries was somewhat injudiciously 
explained by the nurse, and the child was naturally much 
distressed. “ Are the people really killing them?” he asked in 
horror. But as they walked away, and the cries grew fainter, 
he began to console himself. “They are pretending,” he was 
overheard to say as he dried his tears, “and the pigs are 
pretending.” To how many grown-up persons does this 
futile method of consolation appeal! How often do we all 
pretend that “the pigs are pretending.” 

Again, the pleasures of pretending are not confined to the 
present. They are greatly enjoyed in retrospect. How many 
people, to judge by their own accounts, have come down in the 
world, and what a delightful life they used to have when they 
were up! Almost all the Celtic Irish are in this case. The 
pretended grandeurs of the past form a wonderful adornment 
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to the rich melancholy of their highly coloured imaginations. 
How many things that have been lacking in the past lives of 
many people are gradually filled in by innocent pretence. 
Imperfect relationships often seem beantiful as we look back. 
The figures of our old associates cease to be quite real. We 
confuse what we now fancy that they were with what we then 
saw that they did. Our best memories concerning their 
characters gradually prevail over our worst recollections of 
their acts. The dead become as we should have liked them to 
be, and of those who possessed that undefinable yet very real 
quality of forgiveableness no verbal record is quite reliable. In 
our childhood we were all taught that man has no power over 
the past or the future; the present only is his. This is only 
a half-truth when we come to practice. The cup of dis- 
satisfaction which so many people have all their lives to drink 
is always being sweetened by a faculty for pretending in retro- 
spect. It is difficult for some natures to take any pleasant 
picture of the past out of their store of recollections and not 
heighten its colours a little by pretending, especially if the 
picture be an old portrait of themselves. 

Does the pleasure of pretending throw any light upon that 
much-diseussed bogey,—class distinction? Charles Lamb 
thought that it did. When he was a child he pretended 
that Blakesmoor, the house where his cousin was housekeeper, 
was his, together with all its traditions and pictures. To all 
intents and purposes of the mind and spirit they became so— 
in his recollections. As a little boy he named all the pictures 
after his family, and when he became a man he still could not 
realise that there had been no likeness between his imaginary 
ancestors and his real relations. “The claims of birth,” he 
declares, “are ideal,” and what “herald,” he asks, “shall go 
about to strip me of an idea”? In his youth he enjoyed the 
pleasures of pretending, till, “every dreg of peasantry purging 
off,”" he “received into” himself “true gentility.” Picturesque 
traditions are of value, “ worthy of a better passion than envy,” 
as he assures us; and without donbt the boy who only pre- 
tended to himself in the housekeeper’s room that he possessed 
the advantage of birth got more pleasure out of the 
Blakesmoor property than the heir in the nursery. 





THE HOPE OF THE EXCAVATOR. 
F there is a man who has more frequent opportunities 
than others to measure the ironies of chance, he must be 
the excavator of ruins. So much that is worthless has been 
preserved; so little has survived of what would be priceless. 
It was not, unfortunately, a consideration present to the mind 
of the book-collectors of classical times, that fifteen hundred 
or two thousand years later the descendants of barbarian 
Northern tribes would be equipping schools and societies in 
order to dig out their rubbish-heaps. Doubtless they kept on 
their shelves other and better copies of the manuscripts which 
they destroyed; and when they tore across a soiled copy of a 
Pindariec ode or a play of Sophocles, they glanced with satis- 
faction at other perfect copies, just as a book-lover of to-day, 
possessing a first edition of some volume worth keeping, 
would view with indifference the destruction of a cheap 
reprint. Two thousand years later “the wheel has come full 
circle,” and tbe manuscripts carefully retained by the old 
book-collectors have crumbled to dust. Fire, earthquake, 
water, air, the march of war, the ignorance of conquering 
barbarians, have burnt and rotted what the scholar tried to 
preserve, but the world, with a shock of pleasure, still learns 

at rare intervals of discoveries in his rubbish-heap. 

A great find of ancient papyri has been reported this week 
from Oxyrhyncus, and has been described by Dr. B. P. 
Grenfell and Dr. A. 8S. Hunt in a communication published in 
Monday's 7imes. Four winters have been spent in excavating 
at Oxyrhyncus since the discoveries made in 1897, and though 
it was not expected that the fifth winter would add greatly to 
the treasures found, as most of the rubbish-mounds on which 
the excavators had been at work had been dug down to the 
depth at which papyri cease to be preserved, it has happened by 
a queer twist of good fortune that the fifth season has produced 
results far richer than the first four. Most of the rubbish-mounds 
which had previously been excavated had given up nothing of 
much greater importance than private letters, accounts, and 
copies of contracts belonging to individuals, or else official 
documents relating to local archives, of little literary interest — 
just the kind of documents which would be expected to be 





found in the house of a non-literary tradesman of a classi 
, ‘ - ical 
or any other period. But during last winter the €Xcavato 
had the good fortune to light on the remains of the "1 
not of a tradesman, but of a scholar. The find, we read, 
was made on January 28th, shortly before sunset: ; 
P . ° ; “ ; it wag 
impossible in the fading light to extricate it all, and “g 
strong guard was posted on the spot during the night,” Itig 
impossible to read the sentence without a thrill. What did 
the happy excavators dream of before morning came? Before 
being thrown on the rubbish-heap the papyri had beep 
torn up, as usual, but “amid hundreds of smaller fragments 
there were a couple of cores of rolls, containing ten or 
twelve columns, several pieces containing five or six, and 
many more one or two.” Among these longer pieces some 
were copies of works which are known, some are non. 
extant. There is a new Pindar papyrus of paeans, and 
a new tragedy of Euripides, which the discoverers identif 
as the Hypsipyle; part of a new history of Greece, of whi ‘ 
’ ’ ace, ich 
we are told that “it is clear from the style of the fragment 
that it belongs to a historical work on a large scale and of 
first-rate importance, possibly by Ephorus or Theopompns”; 
and several other important MSS. of extant work. More was 
to come, for a few days later the excavators came across the 
remains of another classical library, from which they have 
already extracted some hitherto unknown work of Sappho and 
Cercidas; and we are given to understand that of another find 
of classical manuscripts in the same mound there is a large 
quantity of manuscript which has become affected by damp, 
and will require cleaning before decipherment is possible, 
Will decipherment yield yet another prize P 
The work of excavating Greek and Roman ruins and 
remains takes time and money,—as in this particular case 
we are reminded by the fact that further subscriptions are 
needed in order to carry on the Oxyrhyncus excavations.* 
There are still hundreds of square miles of buried town 
and countryside awaiting the excavator’s spade; who 
shall say what the work of time may not yield? If 
the highest hopes of the excavators were ever realised, 
or if, rather, the world at large were ever to be given 
what would help it best to knowledge of its past, of what 
discovery might not the explorer dream? To many, perhaps, 
the greatest discovery of all would be a new Gospel, new 
testimony of the life and teaching of the Master of all 
teachers. Is that, indeed, the greatest of all gifts which could 
be desired from the past? It could present us with nothing 
higher, no nobler ideal, no greater picture or history, than 
the possession of the New Testament gives us to-day. Asa 
fact, the excavations at Oxyrhyncus have revealed a single 
vellum leaf of forty-five lines from the manuscript of a Jost 
Gospel, but what has that discovery added to our possessions 
beyond an opening for fresh controversy? In this small frag- 
ment of the chronicled sayings of Christ, which in essentials 
resembles slightly the denunciation of the Pharisees in the 
similes of the whited sepulchre and the cleansing of the cup 
and platter, nothing is added to human knowledge of the mind 
of the Teacher; all that is gained, if it is a gain, is the know- 
ledge of several words not found in the New Testament. 
What more than that, except of purely antiquarian interest, 
could a new Gospel give, when the whole Gospel of the Four 
Evangelists has already given everything? Of antiquarian 
interest, of course, a new manuscript might add much; in 
this particular fragment, for instance, there are references to 
methods of purification and to the place of purification, the 
Hagneuterion, set apart in the Temple, which will probably 
provoke speculation. But if what is hoped for by the 
excavator is matter of purely antiquarian or literary interest, 
it will not be a new Gospel of which he will dream. The great 
fact which the student of classical literature, or, at all events, 
of Greek literature, has always at the back of his mind is that, 
though he has inherited so splendid a kingdom, it is but 
tithe of what was left to him in the beginning. Perhaps be 
has come into the noblest share; but perhaps, again, he has lost 
for ever what was once written for all time. Think of the almost 
tiny proportion of the written work of the great philosophers 
and poets of Greece which has survived the extraordinarily 
sudden collapse of the outward wealth and majesty of the 


Empire. Aeschylus is immortal because we have in our 
ee 


library, 








* Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the Graeco-Roman 
Branch of = Egypt Exploration Fund, Mr. H. A. Grueber, 37 Great Russell 
Street, W.C, 
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d to-day the tremendous trilogy of the Oresteia, 
and four other plays, none of them perfect, all of them 
ificult reading for the upside-down reason that in a world in 
which a man could express in words such depth and splendour 
of thought there were such inadequate means of preserving 
entonched and undisguised- his great gift to his fellow- 
creatures. He had no printing-press to help him place his 
work in the hands of thousands; every letter of every work 
must be laboriously copied down afresh to make a new 
book; and even when the book was made and the parch- 
ment rolled, and the reader could study for himself the 
phrases which he had heard ringing through the hill. 
side theatre—even then there were waiting, in an age 
before men knew the value of what they were destroying, all 
the turbulent forces of a civilisation still in the making, still 
able to the danger and destruction of invasion, pillage, and 
rapine 80 wild and senseless that almost no knowledge has 
come to us of the manner of the destruction; merely it is 
jnown that priceless work was destroyed. We have seven of 
the plays of Aeschylus, and he wrote sixty; Sophocles wrote 
even more, and we have only seven; of Aristophanes’ fifty- 
four comedies there remain only eleven; and when we 
realise what is the place in literature held by Euripides, 
with the eighteen plays the ordered griefs and glories of 
which we chop up into twenty-line lessons for inky-handed 
schoolboys, the question may well suggest itself: What 
place should be his if we had all the four or five score 
be actually wrote? If the dream of the excavator centred 
round the recovery of Greek drama actually known to be lost, 
would he prefer the grandeur of Aeschylus or the grace of 
Sophocles to the compelling humanity of Euripides ? 

But he might imagine some even more moving discovery, 
He would hardly, perhaps, find his thoughts dwelling for long 
on the debt which the past might be imagined to owe the 
future in the lost books of Livy. The great stylist who “ knew 
neither what he had written, nor what he was going to write,” 
would not carve a much deeper mark on the record of literature 
if his collective works could be doubled. His fame belongs 
less to what he wrote than to his manner of writing. Perhaps, 
rather, the hope of the excavator is of something widely 
different. He dreams, or has dreamt, not of books 
which have been known to be written and lost, but of 
books of which there is no record of the writing,—books 
which would swing a new planet into the ken of the gazers 
into the past. If there were suddenly to emerge a new 
biographer of Caesar or of Alexander; if Alcibiades, after all, 
had kept a diary, and there were hidden in the ruin of some 
Persian palace another journal of the Sicilian Expedition, or a 
log-book of the days of Abydos and Aegospotami? Or if 
be had himself written a Symposium, and had added to 
Xenophon’s and Plato's a third portrait of the greatest 
Greek of them all? Inevitably the argument comes back at 
the last to Socrates. If he, in the long days after his trial, 
had written a dozen letters to his friends; if even the gaoler 
had spelt out a few words of the intimate record of that quiet 
prison? Some such imagining as that, perhaps, is still a hope 
and an inspiration. The excavator’s reward, in discoveries of 
lasting value, if it is infrequent, is one of the keenest of 
intellectual pleasures. However unsuccessful the result of 
the work of his spade, he can dip every day into unwritten 
poems and philosophies of fancy. 


bands to rea 





THE TRADITIONS OF CRICKET. 
QPRING, although long delayed, has come again, and with 
\ it the days when we shall sit in cricket pavilions and 
around cricket grounds to the number of many thousands 
and watch a man with a ball trying to knock down three 
sticks placed vertically in the ground, while another man with 
a bat strives to defeat the first man’s attack and to knock the 
ball away from the sticks. We shall watch all the incidents 
of these emulous efforts with an interest which is scientific 
and an enthusiasm which is breathless, and all the while we 
“escape our own notice,” as the old classic writers would have 
put it, in forming part of u very astonishing spectacle. For, 
that we should take a scientific interest and feel an enthusiasm 
which is breathless about such an iesue is, of course, when we 
come to consider it, absurd to the last degree. It is, however, 
an absurdity which is more harmless than many others, and if 
there is any sanction in classical tradition, we have not yet 








reached the limits which such sanction gives us. Divine 
honours were accorded the winner in the pentathlon ; and we 
have not yet thought of bestowing them on the successful 
cricketer,—not even on “ W. G.” 

The classic people do not seem to have given their greatest 
attention to games of ball, and among them these games were 
not elaborated. The simplest of all forms of games at ball is 
that at which we, voyaging with the wily Ulysses, may find 
Nausicaa engaged with her maidens. It is the game of catch- 
ball. Probably it is much older than the Homeric legend. We 
may say that it began when first a cocoanut thrown by one of 
our monkey forbears to another was caught by that other and 
thrown back again. Incidentally it may be said that it is 
doubtfal whether this ever happened, for the latest lights 
seem to dispel, as a fable, the oft-told tale of baboons playing 
at ball with one another. The shores of islands are apt to 
lack wood, but if we were to suppose that Ulysses or one 
of his companions, leaping ashore with an oar of the “swift- 
going ship” in his hand, or any other club-like weapon, had 
espied the ball, chance-thrown, coming towards him, and, 
instead of “fielding” or catching it, had struck it baci 
with the oar, we should here have the rudiments of 
batting at once. The blade of the trireme’s oar might make 
quite a good substitute for a bat. The singular thing is 
that as we look back into the history of cricket and at the 
old historical pictures! of cricket, we find that the weapons 
of the game which had first vogue were almost less like 
the present bat than was the blade of a trireme’s oar- 
They had more of the aspect of a modern hockey club. 
Cricket has an essential right to the title of the national - 
game of England, for, as it seems, it is quite national 
in its origin. Its name may be foreign—there is some 
division of opinion as to this—but we do not have to go 
abroad to find its first players, as we go to Holland to look 
for the first golfers and to the South of France for the first 
tennis-players. The truth is that cricket, though we like to 
think of it as a game expressive of national character, and in 
some way bound up with all which is traditionally English, 
like roast beef and plum-pudding, is really a very modern 
game. Golf was introduced into Scotland, and even into 
England, and tennis into the latter land, at a date when our 
island was not nearly so strictly insular as it became 
when we went to Germany for our King. This sounds like 
paradox, but it is fact, and quite intelligible fact too, if one 
comes to consider its reasons, for which this is not the 
place. What we have to consider is the reason why the first 
bats were of this hockey-stick shape; and this, too, is 
quite intelligible. It was because all the bowling was along 
the ground. But even this explanation asks for another. 
It suggests asking why the bowling was along the 
ground. And to this also the answer was simple: it was the 
best way on the then grounds of hitting the then wickets. 
From a picture, of the date 1743, by Boitard, it is to be seem 
that the bats at that time were just as Mr. Ward described 
them as still being four years later,—‘similar to an old- 
fashioned dinner-knife curved at back and sweepimg in 
the form of a volute at the front and end. With such 
a bat the system must have been all for hitting; it would 
be barely possible to block, and when the practice of 
bowling length balls” (meaning, of course, balls that were 
aimed to pitch and then hit the wicket off the pitch) 
“ was introduced, which gave the bowler so great an advantage 
in the game, it became absolutely necessary to change the 
form of the bat in order that the striker might be able to keep 
pace with the improvement. It was therefore made straight 
in the pod, in consequence of which a total revolution, it 
may be said a reformation too, ensued in the style of play.” 
At this time there were two uprights, two feet high, for the 
wicket, with a cross stick, and for the defence of such a 
wicket as this a straight bat might be supposed the best, and 
a “length ball” the best for its attack. But a while previous 
to this, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, wa 
find what we may call the dawn of cricket, and the wicket 
made of two upright stumps one foot high and two feet 
across. Such a wicket as this it is very evident that it would 
be no use to attack with a “length ball,” for the length 
ball would hop over it every time, unless it “ shot.” The best 
ball, and therefore the one which the cricketers of the day 
bowled, and the one which they made the bat with the 
curved end to meet, was the “ all-along-the-yrounder. Thus 
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Mr. Pyecroft, talking chiefly on the text of the additional third 
stump, writes: “In a match of the Hambledon Club in 1775, 
it was observed, at a critical point in the game, that the ball 
passed three times between Mr. Small’s stumps without 
knocking off the bail, and then, first, a third stump was 
added, and seeing that the new style of balls which rise over 
the bat rose also over the wickets, then but one foot bigh, the 
wicket was altered to the dimensions of twenty-two inches by 
eight, and again to its present dimensions of twenty-seven 
inches by eight in 1817.” There is some little doubt about 
the correctness of Mr. Pycroft’s statement here as to the date 
at which the wicket was raised from one foot high. More 
probably it was made earlier. It seems to bave been about 
the year 1830 that an iron gauge was made, and kept by the 
Hambledon Club, to measure the width of the bat, limiting it 
to four and a quarter inches, because “a player named White, 
of Ryegate, brought a bat to a match which, being the width 
of the stumps, effectually defended his wicket from the bowler. 
jie en Another law also decreed that the ball should not 
weigh less than 540z. or more than 5}0z.” So they had 
their straight bats, for their high wickets and their length 
balls ; and very soon after, about 1775 or so, a genius arose in 
the person of Harry Hall, gingerbread baker of Farnbam, 
devising the right way of playing with such a bat,—that is to 
say, the way of straight play with left elbow up and forward- 
He is deserving of a big niche, all his own, in the cricketers’ 
Temple of Fame. Then came the “throwing-bowling,” as its 
detractors called it, the round-arm bowling of David Harris 
and of Willes, at first ruled illegal, but then allowed so long as 
the hand was below the elbow at the delivery, and then 
the over-hand bowling,—with which we reach present-day 
cricket. 

‘ It is useful to see how modern it all is, and how numerous 
the changes have been. This is useful because it is almost 
certain that, although veneration for tradition is as valuable 
as it is unfortunately rare, it is also possible to carry it 
to an extreme which is excessive, and to fail to realis® 
the point at which the inevitable change of conditions in 
a mutable world requires a change in human institutions 
if these are to retain their living interest. It would be 
quite shocking to say that cricket does not retain a living 
interest for us still; but it would also be quite untrue to 
say that it has the same lively interest which it used to 
have. It is not only to ourselves that it has changed; if that 
were the case, we should believe most easily that the change 
was merely a subjective one. It is notso; the general interest, 
and the interest in the rising generation which cricket inspires, 
are not what they used to he. Of course, it is a well-worn 
theme,—wickets are too good, matches are drawn, batsmen take 
too few risks, they think too much of their averages, and the 
result is boredom. But how about the remedy? We hear 
many remedies suggested: widening or heightening the wicket 
(but would that not lead to even more of the defensive play ?); 
narrowing the bat (probably the best suggestion of all, for a 
man can hit all the harder as he narrows his bat, and so 
concentrates the weight); and there is the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Case, of Oxford, honoured name in the cricket world, 
that as the umpire now calls “ Wide” when the ball is out of 
the batsman’s reach and a run is scored to the batter’s side, so 
he should call “Near” and the scorer count a run to the 
bowler’s side when the ball is near the wicket and the batsman 
does not play it. But why call “Near”? Why not score one, 
without any outcry, to the bowling side, if that be wished, 
each time that the ball, not being a “wide,” is not struck by 
the batsman? It would evade the grotesqueness of the 
perpetually calling out on the part of the umpire which the 
udoption of Professor Case’s idea would involve. ‘Whatever 
the remedy, however, we would point out that the traditions 
of cricket are not sanctified by their antiquity. They are of 
comparatively modern origin, and their growth has been by a 
succession of frequent changes. Let us be reverent, if we 


please; but let us be candid too, and realise that it is far 
better that the rules of the game should be altered than 
that the game itself, which we all have loved, should lose 
its hold. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN APPEAL TO LAYMEN. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—I think that Churchmen who are anxious to see a 
manent and peaceable settlement of the religious enttets = 
elementary schools owe you a deep debt of gratitude for the 
wise and moderate line you are taking on the Education Bill. 
It has occurred to me that at this stage of the controversy jt 
might be of some service if a statement were put forward } 
influential lay members of the Church of England (preferably 
not Members of the House of Commons) who, while accepting 
the Bill in its main principles, would yet wish to see such 
amendments made in Committee as would ensure the teach. 
ing of the elements of the Christian faith in every national 
school. Such amendments should, in my judgment, provide— 
(1) That all religious teaching, whether denominational or yp. 
denominational, should, subject to the Conscience Clause be 
given in school hours. ; 
(2) That in the transferred schools the ordinary teachers 


should have the option of giving denominational teaching on the 
two mornings in the week, at the expense of the denomination. 


(3) That, if desired by the parents, facilities for denomina. 
tional teaching, at the expense of the denominations, should be 
offered in all schools alike. 

And I would gladly add as a fourth provision the excellent 
suggestion made by the Spectator, and endorsed by the British 
Weekly, that any Voluntary school that wished to contract 
itself out of the Act and to return to the status quo ante 192 
should be allowed to do so. 

My sole object in making this suggestion is to avert, if 
possible, a prolonged and bitter controversy, and to preserve 
the Bible as an instrument of education in all our national 
schools. 

May I ask those who would be inclined to co-operate ina 
manifesto on some such lines as I have indicated to 
communicate with me in writing to the care of the Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGE A. MacmIiay, 

27 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 

[We gladly publish Mr. George Macmillan’s letter, and trust 
that his appeal for co-operation among laymen of the Church 
of England will meet with a very wide response. We hold it 
to be a matter of supreme importance that the voice of the 
laity of moderate views should be heard, and that it should 
not be supposed that the authentic voice of the lay part of 
the Church is to be found in the utterances of Lord Halifax, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, or Mr. Athelstan Riley.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 

[To THe Epiron or THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—There are three critical periods in the national life of 
England. In the first the Church is the sole educator. It is 
not too much to say—indeed, Professor Gardiner, John 
Richard Green, and the Bishop of Bristol tell us—that by the 
tenth century the Church had made the various Saxon king- 
doms a nation. It cannot be too-clearly laid down tbat the 
State during this first period did not found the Church, but 
was rather the offspring of the Church. In the sixteenth 
century, the second period, the great educator is the Bible. 
The ignorance, superstition, and tyranny of the people, the 
monks, and the Popes respectively were met by the recovery of 
the text of the New Testament. Erasmus and Luther on the 
Continent, and Dean Colet and Tyndale in England, brought 
men’s minds back to the essential simplicity of the Gospel. 
On the threshold of the twentieth century in the great 
problem of national education the question of prime import- 
ance is whether the present and future generations of 
Englishmen yet unborn are to have a knowledge of the Bible 
as a part of the State’s education. The secularists in France, 
America, and Australia have had their system in force long 
enough to prove that Godless children become no good citizens 
of the State. In Germany, Holland, and Scotland, where 
simple Bible instruction is given in the State schools, there 18 
progress in, and quickening of, the national life. Now we 
have arrived in England at a point when the nation is resolved 
upon a truly national education. Our Church, after doing a 
great and heroic work, is unable to maintain her schools by 
voluntary contributions, and, as the ratepayer pays for the 
national education, he must logically decide what it is to be. 
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rtun 
ee, very general wish throughout the country for the 


recognition of the Bible as a part of the State curriculum. 
Lovers, therefore, of our country should not endeavour to 
wreck a Bill which, with all its imperfections, recognises 
the value of Christianity in the formation of national 
character. If we cannot all be educated as Churchmen, let 
ys at any rate be Christians, and not, by a fatal misreading of 
the times, hasten on a secularism which is the only alternative 
to Mr. Birrell’s Bill —I am, Sir, &., 
Easton Grey Rectory. JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THB “SPEecTaToR.”) 
Sir,—In your issue of April 28th, p. 657, you challenge any 
once who objects to the “ moral monster,” undenominational 
instruction, to write to the clerk of the Education Committee 
of the County Council and ask for a copy of the religious 
syllabus ; and if he is a man of fairness, it will satisfy him. I 
have taken you at your word; and in reply I am informed 
that the following resolution was passed by the Pembroke- 
shire Education Committee some eighteen months ago: “‘ That 
this Committee express the desirability that the Bible be read 
in all provided schools, but that this question and all religious 
teaching be left entirely to the direction and discretion of the 
local managers.” This means that in a great many schools 
in the county, as in the old School Board days, there is no 
Bible reading at all; in many others the Bible is read with- 
out note or comment. This would hardly satisfy your “man 
of fairness.” I notice that you have referred to the syllabuses 
of three education authorities (Hants, Surrey, Darlington), 
in which, apparently, Church and Conservative influences pre- 
dominated. Can you produce an equally satisfactory syllabus 
drawn up under Nonconformist and Radical influence,— 
preferably in Wales?—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. SPURRELL. 
Cosheston, Pembroke. 


[The Return of all the syllabuses used in England and 
Wales moved for by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
promised by the Government, when made, will, we believe, 
show that the greater part of the country is covered by 
syllabuses which are satisfactory in character. When that 
Return is published we shall hope to discuss in detail the 
point raised by our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To Tue Epirok oF THE “SpEcrAaTOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to call attention to a section in the 
Education Bill which is apt to be overlooked amidst the dis- 
cussions on the religious question, which, vital though it is, 
bas in the past rarely caused any difficulty in the schools 
themselves, and could, I believe, be settled for the future if 
only the duty was thrown upon the local authorities to make 
provision for such religious teaching as the parents desire ? 
The clause I refer to (X XVI.) practically compels the County 
Councils, if so required, to delegate to the Council of any 
borough and of any urban or rural district or parish any of 
their powcrs or duties of management other than the engaze- 
ment, dismissal, and salaries of teachers. Those who know 
the history of many of the smaller country School Boards 
will realise how inimical this must be to the best interests of 
education. At the present moment the County Councils can 
not only see that the schools are properly staffed, but they 
can insist that the schools are well furnished, lighted, heated, 
and ventilated, and kept in a sanitary condition, as well as 
that all reasonable alterations and improvements are made, 
while by a uniform system of by-laws strictly enforced the 
attendance of the children can be secured. Should this clause 
be passed as it stands (and with the probability of closure by 
compartments becoming necessary this is more than likely), 
all this will be endangered, and we shall go back in many of 
our country districts to the former unsatisfactory conditions 
which we have been struggling since 1902 to remove.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Cameron GuLt. 
Frilsham House, Yattendon. 


[To ram Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
Siz,—Mixing as I do daily with two to three thousand 
business men on ‘Change, the miserable education controversy 
comes up for talk in our quieter hours. If one can gauge 
their views, it is, I think, a feeling of impatience, and almost 
disgust, at the general agitation. And very many indeed 


ately, from the experience we have had since 1870, | 


would vote for a purely secular curriculum, and the building 

of schools rather than the renting of them from religious 

bodies. This is considered the only way out, and I for one 
believe we shall come to it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

3 Strutt Street, Manchester. Witiram TATYTERSALL. 


| We most sincerely trust we sball come to nothing of the 
kind; but in view of the present controversy, we are not sur- 
| prised at the feeling of which our correspondent speaks. It 
| is an omen which it behoves Nonconformists quite as much as 
Churchmen to bear in mind.—Eb. Spectator.) 





SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING. 
(To tax Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” | 


Srr,—May I say a word with reference to your note on Mr. 
Lathbury’s letter in your last issue? You say you wish to see 
“simple Bible teaching” established as the Church of 
England is established. But the clergy of the Church of 
England are not maintained out of the rates, though the 
“terminological inexactitudes” of the Liberation Society may 
have persuaded some foolish people that they are. When we 
who dislike “ undenominationalism” are asking why it should 
be put on the rates which we have to pay, it is no answer to 
| tell us that we ought to like it. Wesay with Mr. Lathbury, let 
those who like it pay for it. Why, after all, do we dislike it? 
| It is not because we want to get rid of the Bible, but because 
| we reverence it too much to see it put into the hands of an 
| unbeliever for explanation or comment. We object to 
| selected snippets, torn from their context, interpreted without 
| check or standard by teachers of all kinds of views, being 
| offered to children as “simple Bible teaching.” It is useless 
to produce here and there an excellent syllabus. The question 
is, how will this syllabus be taught, and who will teach 
it? In religious teaching the tone and atmosphere are every- 
thing. What will a child's religious beliefs be like after he has 
been instructed in snippets of Scripture history successively 
as he goes up the school by a Congregationalist, an Anglican, 
an agnostic, a Roman Catholic, and a Particular Baptist ? The 
amiable indifference to all forms of historical Christianity 
which such teaching is likely to foster may be acceptable to 
certain minds, but it is rather hard that people of definite 
religious principles should be compelled by law to bear the 
cost of it. No; the wonder to us is not that Churchmen object 
to such teaching, but that devout Nonconformists can stand 
it. Surely at this time of day one wants to get behind words. 
It is childish to beg the question by a phrase like “simple 
Bible teaching.” The Bible is a vast literature consisting of 
writings of different degrees of importance and authority. 
The New Testament itself is a collection of memoirs and 
occasional letters, addressed to people holding a common 
Christian tradition,“and knowledge of that tradition must be 
assumed or given if it is to be properly understood. In other 
words, the Bible cannot be. rightly taught apart from the 
Church. Those who like to treat it differently are, as we 
think, unscientific and unhistorical in their methods, but they 
bave a right to their own opinion. What they have not a 
right to do is to force it on the nation and make the nation 
pay.—I am, Sir, &., Farr Piay. 


[The best answer to our correspondent is to quote once more 
the words of the present Archbishop of Canterbury :— 

“ Have all those who speak with ready assurance on the subject 
| really examined the religious syllabus of the London School Board, 
or read the Reports of its religious inspectors ? The Board-schools 
of London are a solid fact. Tens of thousands of our children 
attend them. Is it naught that they should receive therein, at 
the hands of skilled and faithful masters and mistresses (seventy 
per cent. of whom, it is said, have come from Church Training 
Colleges), a course of such teaching as the religious syllabus en- 
joins? Now surely it is simply trifling with this grave subject to 
ignore that such instruction lays the foundation upon which the 
ampler teaching of the Christian faith can be securely built.” 


When these are the words of the Primate of All England—they 
were spoken when he was Bishop of Rochester, but his view 
has not changed—we protest against being proclaimed either 
as perversely ignorant or else as enemies of the Church when 
| we declare that the maintenance of simple Bible teaching in 
| all the schools of the nation is a cause well worth fighting 
for.—Ep. Spectator.) ‘ 
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UNDENOMINATIONAL TEACHING. 
(To tae Eptror or tas “ Sprctator.’’| 

Srr,—Is not the outcry against “undenominational teaching” 
due to a confusion of “undenominational” with “ un- 
dogmatic” ? Christian teaching, of course, cannot be 
undogmatic; nor does even the Cowper-Temple Clause 
suggest it should be. What that clause does is to exclude 
“a catechism or formulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination.” Thus dogmas which are held in common by 
several denominations can be, and are, taught in provided 
If the authority see fit, they can teach in such 
schools the Apostles’ Creed. That Creed is, within the 
meaning of the Act, “undenominational,” but it is certainly 
not “undogmatic.” Perhaps we should get on better if we 
were to “ define our terms” at starting. —I am, Sir, &c., 

H. B. Hopeson, 

Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 


schools. 


Berwick-on- Tweed. 





THE EDUCATION BILL AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

[To rae Eprtor or tar “ Specrator.”] 
Srtr,—In my letter a week ago I offered some reasons for 
maintaining the present character of the denominational 
Training Colleges as Christian Colleges for the teachers of 
the elementary schools of the nation; and I intimated that, 
if permitted, I should wish, in another letter, to refer more 
particularly to the freedom which should continue to be 
allowed to the trained teachers to do all their work as 
the responsible Christian instructors of their pupils. Since 
that letter was written the strong speech of Mr. Balfour 
at Cambridge has enforced the same principle, while the 
Bishop of Hereford, staunch and earnest supporter as he 
has been of the political party now in power, has greatly 
gratified some of his personal friends, if I may presume 
to suy so, and powerfully enforced the claims and rights of 
the nation’s trained teachers, as I ventured to state them 
in my former letter, by his strong letter in the Z'imes, 
Dr. Percival, as an educationist, is not merely a Bishop. He 
has been himself a distinguished public-school teacher, first at 
Clifton and afterwards at Rugby, and was a close personal 
friend of Archbishop Temple. On the point in question his 
authority cannot but be great, especially when it is exerted in 
opposition to the political party which he has steadfastly 
supported. 

I had intended to say something as to the clause referring to 
“special facilities,” but I judge that that clause may be left to 
fall by its own specific gravity. But there is one other point in 
relation to the bill which calls for special notice, and that is what 
has been hardly too severely, though not quite accurately, 
described as its confiscatory character. What is proposed is to 
alienate from the churches of England school property to the 
value of tens of thousands of pounds. Som@hing has been said 
in the House of Commons as to compensation for this alienation 
in the form of liberal rent. One would like to know what this 
means, on what principle such rent has been calculated, and how 
far even Parliament can claim the power to alienate property 
acquired and for many years maintained by Christian churches 
for religious purposes, in the way of popular education, and 
also, in many cases, of Christian worship, in order to establish 
a system of Colleges and schools for secular instruction. 
This question appears to be one of transcendent importance, 
and one which could hardly be settled and determined, even 
by Parliament, merely by statute. It has been stated in this 
discussion that a rental of half-a-million is to be paid as 
compensation to the Church of England for the alienation 
of her rights in her National schools and Church Training 
Colleges, and a rental of £20,000 to the Wesleyan Methodists 
as compensation for the alienation of their Training Colleges and 
day-schools. No doubt if the Training Colleges and elementary 
day-schools of the religious denominations are to be taken posses- 
sion of by the State, and alienated from the churches which built 
and established them, and the charge of confiscation by the State 
is to be in any manner met by a denial, some sort of compensa- 
tion must be attempted; but itis hard to see how any real com- 
pensation can be made. It is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
difficult problem to be equitably adjusted, or one which approaches 
more closely to the region of Parliamentary interference with the 
Constitutional and religious rights and equities of England and 
Englishmen. 

Abuses and iniquities cannot be alleged against those institu- 
tions such as were charged against the monastic institutions in 
the time of Hemry VIII. All has been done lawfully under 
recent Parliamentary statutes, and the great benefits conferred 
on the nation are undeniable, although some allege that there 
have been here and there undesirable drawbacks. These schools 
have, in fact, saved the country from deep discredit and from 
wial evil and disorganisation. How is it possible to 


perils of S . 
y mandate to violate the covenants and 


justify a Parliament 











to break up the sacred and patriotic work by which such 
results have been attained? A mandate, forsooth! founded 
electioneering contests and the excesses of violent and largely 
misguided party spirit. 
_ What is threatened, indeed, cannot be confiscation. Confiscation 
is the forfeiture of property on the ground of treason, or rebellio 
or some public wrong done. Nothing of this kind is or can ied 
even alleged in the present case. What is proposed cannot 
therefore, be dignified with the title of confiscation It is 
depriving Christian Churches and beneficent organisations a 
their property, when their offences are only that they have given 
umbrage to politico-ecclesiastical opponents by trying to do 
Christian work for the nation in accordance with the law of the 
land. Doubtless there have been imperfections in their work 
But who can deny that on the whole they have done a vast 
amount of good, without which the nation would be in every way 
the worse? Confiscation is not what is proposed to be done by 
Parliament. It is something which will not bear to be described 
by its true name. 

The educational work which the Churches have been doing has 
been in due sequence and in essential harmony with the whole 
course of national development in public education since tho Whig 
Government of 1847, piloted by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, led in 
the way of combined denominational enterprise for the Christian 
elementary education of the people of England. Lord Granville 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Shaftesbury were united in the 
initiation of this great work, and a letter was written by the 
Queen in approval and furtherance of the proposed legislation, 
That was sixty years ago. What is now proposed is antagonistic 
to the principles which have ruled for two generations. The two 
points to be noted are that the Churches have furnished the 
chief inspiration, and the ‘Training Colleges the instruc- 
tion and training, for the work. In Scotland also, during 
the same period, a parallel movement, with necessary 
Presbyterian modifications, has been maintained. In both 
countries, notwithstanding ecclesiastical disparities arising from 
the dominant, although vari-coloured, Presbyterianism of the 
Northern section of the island, the teachers have been trained in 
Christian Colleges, with a view to their acting steadily them- 
selves as the Christian trainers of the scholars. David Stow, 
the author of the world-famous Glasgow training system, founded 
his system on this principle of Christian training as the governing 
idea of the teacher’s work. Is the Prime Minister prepared to 
force the virtual secularism which is insisted on by his advanced 
partisans upon the churches and parish schools of his own 
country? ‘lo me this seems impossible. And yet a Bill has 
passed its second reading which, if it means what it says, proposes 
to exclude the Christian Churches and the Christianly trained 
teachers from any share, as such, in the work of national educa- 
tion, while leading partisans of his following insult the Churches 
by talking of compensation for dismissal from the Christian 
service of the nation, by the payment of money rents for alienated 
schools and secularised Colleges. 

—Thanking you for the opportunity you have allowed me for 
“liberating my soul” on this, the most serious national 
controversy of my prolonged lifetime, I am, Sir, &c., 

James H. Riga. 

79 Brixton Hill. 





GODHEAD 
OF THE 


THE ALLEGED EXCLUSION OF THE 
OF CHRIST FROM THE SYLLABUS 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


[To tur Eprror or Tur 
Sir,—How my letter of last week could have conveyed the 
impression which called forth your editorial note I cannot 
imagine. I did not say that the teachers of the London 
School Board or any other set of teachers in our provided 
schools were as a body “fundamental unbelievers” ; I did not 
say that Christianity in the old London Board-schools was 
“dead.” Believe me, I am before all things anxious to 
approach the subject in the spirit of conciliation and to 
present the truth. It was, indeed, to prevent exaggeration 
of statement by disputants on eitber side that I ventured 
to intervene in your columns. Let me restate our case im 
different words. 

Our objection to the “simple Bible teaching” is that the Bible 
is to be placed throughout the country, in all but the “extend 
facilities ” schools, in the hands of teachers, some of whom are hostile 
to our faith, whilst others are absolute unbelievers. Many teachers 
may teach the Bible Christianly and well, as many teachers did 
under the old London School Board, but it can be no consolation 
to a Christian parent that his child is under a believer in, let us 
say, Standard IIL. if he is to be put under an unbeliever im 
Standard 1V. And, under this system, the parent has no means 
of knowing the faith of the teachers through whose hands his 
child passes. Mr. Birrell deliberately prevents this by the 
express provisions of the No-tests-for-teachers Clause in his Bill. 
Is not this a cruel injustice both to Church parents and to the 
owners of Church schools whose buildings are to be seized for the 
purposes of teaching this travesty of religion in place of theif 
own faith? Is it impossible to get those who think with the 
Spectator to see that by inflicting this system of teaching on 
others they are oppressing consciences and infringing those 
principles of religious liberty which are supposed to be part of 


“ Spectator.” J 
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_—_———_— 
the Liberal creed? You do not share our prejudices, we are in a 
inority, and so forth. Are you therefore justified in trampling 
= or religious convictions, and, even on grounds of mere expedi- 
a will such action promote an educational settlement ? 
orally you quote words used by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
-, 1894 with respect to religious teaching under the London 
School Board. (Twelve years is a long time back for a quotation, 
and it must be remembered that now the Archbishop is strongly 
sing this Bill.) Frankly, I could not have spoken as he did 
The teaching in 1894, and as a member of the Board at that 
pes I was in a better position to judge than his Grace. But 
admitting for the sake of argument that twelve years ago things 
wore fairly satisfactory, what guarantee have we now? Then, it 
is trae, a very large proportion of the trained teachers came from 
Church Training Colleges; a vast number had been educated, 
often as pupil teachers, in Church schools. Recent legislation has 
simply revolutionised the position. The great majority of the 
teachers now coming into the State schools will have had no 
training at all in religion, and utterly unprepared—often destitute 
of any religious conviction—they will provide the “simple Bible 
teaching” we are asked to accept in return for the Church’s 
system of teaching her children. You must not quote words used 
twelve years ago as if they were applicable to present conditions, 
when wholly secular Training Colleges are educating our teachers, 
and the race of Church pupil teachers is dying away. 

Suffer me to conclude with the words of another Archbishop. 
Dr. Temple, speaking of Board-school teachers, said:—“ He may 
be an unbeliever; or, if not an unbeliever altogether, he may dis- 
believe the Bible. If he be a man of good moral character and a 
first-rate teacher and organiser he may be elected, and yet have 
little sense of religion. Now, for a man with no religious belief 
to give religious instruction is simply impossible.” 

This is my point. I repeat what I said last week. You cannot 
get fundamental Christianity from fundamental unbelievers, 
either with or without the Bible in their hands. 


—I am, Sir, &c., ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
Junior Carlton Club. 


[We are delighted to find that Mr. Athelstan Riley did not 
mean to suggest that the teachers in provided schools were 
“fundamental unbelievers,” and also that he is strongly im- 
pressed with the desire to approach the subject in the spirit of 
conciliation, and to present tne truth. Yet he at once goes on to 
talk about the Church schools being “seized for the purposes 
of teaching this travesty of religion,” meaning by “this travesty 
of religion” the religious instruction given in the vast majority 
of provided schools under the Cowper-Temple Clause. We 
can only say once more that we protest against such instruc- 
tion being called a “travesty of religion.” We certainly do 
not share Mr. Athelstan Riley’s prejudices, if this is one of 
them, though we hasten to say that we do not wish to see him 
persecuted because of them. The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury's declaration in regard to School Board religious 
teaching, though spoken twelve years ago, represents, we 
venture to say, his views at the present moment. His oppo- 
sition to the Bill is not caused by any detestation of un- 
denominational teaching when that teaching is well conducted. 
We believe that, taken as a whole, undenominational teaching 
is better, not worse, conducted than it was twelve years ago. 
We hold that it is the business of the education authority to 
see to it that “fundamental unbelievers ” are not asked to give 
any form of religious instruction, and we should certainly 
support any provision intended to carry this into effect.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





VISIBLE FELLOWSHIP BETWEEN CHRISTIANS. 
[To Tuk EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr.—We have been invited by the Archbishops of the 

English Church, conjointly with the heads of other Christian 

bodies, to an “ effort of prayer” at Whitsuntide. 


_They all “agree in believing profoundly that Our Lord Jesus 
Christ meant us to be one in visible fellowship,” but as to “the 
‘ays by which we are to be drawn together,” they impress on us 
that“ what we need is that God should open our minds and hearts 
to receive without prejudice the gradual revelation of His will.” 
They go on to say that “we all need open and candid minds to 
receive light, so that in ways we perhaps as yet can hardly 
imagine we may be led back towards unity.” But the only practical 
®p the co-signatories propose, the only “way by which we are 
o be drawn together,” is that we should “prepare our congrega- 
tions for a united effort of prayer” on Whit-Sunday separately, 
in our several places of worship. 
Re Now we all agree that it is of little or no avail to pray for any- 
hing that we do not diligently seek for, as is well expressed in 
the homely proverb, “God helps those who help themselves.” 
‘ venture, therefore, to submit, with all respect, that the separate 
a exercises in church and chapel at Whitsuntide should 
es < up to, or followed up by, united conference and prayer. I 
ave held such meetings now for nearly thirty years in my various 
Parishes, and ean bear witness to their practical value in pro- 
moting the object in view. Nay, they not only promote visible 








fellowship, they actually are the thing itself! While looking 
forward to being “led by ways that we perhaps as yet can hardly 
imagine,” we surely must not neglect perfectly obvious ways 
always open to us. 

It is well to remember that the only “note of the true 
Church” which can claim the authority of the Divine Founder 
is defined by Him as follows: “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my Disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
This can only mean that visible brotherliness and fellowship 
actually is for all time the distinguishing mark of the members of 
His Church, and that any who claim such membership and are 
without this distinctive mark are not owned as His members by 
the Head of the Church. When His Disciples wrangled about 
place, He simply denied their title to be members of, or even to 
have eyes to see, the Kingdom of God, until a change of mind and 
heart and spirit should come over them (yerdvoia). 

As to merely outward distinctions and ecclesiastical divisions, 
they are simply nihil ad rem. There is as much lack of brotherly 
love, and even of “visible fellowship,” between parties and 
factions in the same Church as between members of different 
Churches. 


—I am, Sir, &c., F. Daustrn1 CREMER. 
Eccles Vicarage. 





THE TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
(To tae Eprror or tax “ Srectaror.” 
Str,—With regard to the two letters appearing in your issue 
of May 12th, I do not propose to waste your space by replying 
to personal comments. 


Your first correspondent questions my statement that the Royal 
Marines cannot be preserved after all its officers have vanished, 
and quotes Lord Cawdor as saying: “It is not proposed in any 
way to alter the organisation of the Royal Marines.” I must 
leave the matter to the judgment of skilled readers of the 
Spectator as to whether the organisation is altered if you sub- 
stitute Naval for Marine officers, and deprive the corps of any 
junior officers until these latter are specialised at about the age 
of twenty-five years. The evidence on which the change was 
based was taken in one day, was of the most cursory character, 
and the only Marine officer on the Committee submitted an 
absolutely hostile Report. 

The next paragraph of “ Another Naval Officer’s” letter charges 
me with confusing the engine-room artificers with engineers. 
Certainly they are engineers drawn from exactly the same class 
as the engineer officers of the mercantile marine, performing 
watch-keeping duties in charge of one engine-room in a very large 
number of warships up to the largest types, and in sole charge of 
the machinery in eighty-four vessels of over two hundred tons. 
The slightest examination of the Report of the Douglas Com- 
mittee will show your correspondents that the policy is to super- 
sede the artificers entirely in watch-keeping duties, and it is so 
stated in Lord Cawdor’s Memorandum on p. 4. That the present 
Board are only entering one hundred stokers a year is simply due 
to the failure of the policy, and does not in any way touch the 
absurd intentions of that policy. It is found that many of the 
selected men have to be rejected, as any capable engineer could 
have forecasted, and the low standard involves more men. Thus 
in the ‘Exmouth’ ten stoker-mechanicians are substituted for six 
engine-room artificers, so in reality I have understated the 
requirements of the policy at three thousand stoker-mechanicians 
for watch-keeping. As for cost, I cannot publish the two pages 
of closely typewritten figures giving the cost of the establish- 
ments in vessels prepared for the instruction of the stoker- 
mechanicians, the lathes, drilling machines, engines, motors, 
boilers, &c. On the other hand, I include loss of the stoker’s 
services for the period under training, and wastage due to the 
number of men rejected has to be taken into account. The 
increased cost to the State is fully £1,800,000. 

The final question dealt with is my emphatie assertion that the 
Admiralty are setting up an imperium in imperio in which the 
Navy is utterly divorced from the schools and industry of the 
country. The proof will be obvious to any one who compares the 
system now passing away, with all its admitted imperfections, with 
the new one and its demonstrable absurdities. To prescribe a uni- 
versal age of entry into Osborne of 13 years is certainly to cut off the 
schools of the country ; to cut down the engine-room artificers by 
one-half, and recruit the remainder as children for special training, 
is to cut off the workshops; to lay down the principle that a deck 
officer must be an engineer, and vice versi, is to sweep away the 
Royal Naval Reserve officers, however gradual the process. I 
merely instanced the ‘ Worcester’ and ‘Conway’ Cadets as an 
example of its application. To make the expense to the parent 
at least £135 per annum for four years is to exclude whole classes 
from the rank of officers in the Royal Navy. In the name of 
many officers of the Navy, I thank the editor of the Spectator for 
having allowed this subject to be ventilated in his columns, and I 
hope your readers will see that there is a real necessity for an 
impartial inquiry. We cannot experiment with the British 
Navy. 

—I am, Sir, &., CarLtyron BELLAIRS. oF 





THE YARMOUTH PETITION. 
To tur Eprror or tur ‘ Srecratos.”} 
Srr,—The dismissal of the Yarmouth petition is the severest 
blow that has been directed for many years against purity of 
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election. It is to be hoped that it may open the eyes of the 
public to the mockery which our Judges have made of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 


I am not acquainted with Mr. Martin White, the petitioner, but 
it is easy to conjecture the difficulties against which he has had 
to contend in his endeavour, not to claim the seat, but to bring 
notorious corruption to light. First of all there must have been 
the.knowledge of the intense popular hatred which the bringing 
of a petition would involve; then the dissuasion of prominent 
supporters, who think it “unpleasant” not to let sleeping dogs 
lie; then the difficulty of proving acts the very essence of which 
is that they are underhand; then the difficulty, when evidence 
had been secured, of finding witnesses bold enough to come 
forward and give it in Court; and finally, the certainty of very 
great expense, even in the event of success. 

These things are enough of themselves, in most cases, to prevent 
a petition from being brought, even if the law has been flagrantly 
violated. It is not often that a candidate proves, as Mr. Martin 
White has proved, hardy enough to surmount them. He 
deserves the thanks of all good citizens when he does. But when 
to these difficulties is added such a decision as that of Mr. 
Justice Grantham at Yarmouth, it is hard to see how any 
candidate can dare in future to put the law in motion. 

What has been decided? Not that a landlord may bring 
pressure to bear on his tenants, or an employer on his servants; 
not that tradesmen may be subjected to an organised boycott for 
their political opinions; not that canvassing and grocery-dis- 
tributing may be legitimately combined,—all this we are familiar 
with already. All these matters will have to form the subject of 
careful inquiry in the future. But what we did not know, and 
what we now do know, is that a wealthy man may hold a long 
series of meetings in support of his candidature, mostly, if ndt 
all, in public-houses, with “a certain amount of drinking,” “not 
always at the expense of the person who drinks”; that he can 
hold an “at home” at which “about three hundred drinks” are 
given away ; that there can be “aconsiderable amount of bribery 
of a systematic character” (thirteen cases were proved at 
Yarmouth) ; that the briber can drive to the poll, during the 
greater part of the day, the voters whom he has bribed, in one of 
the carriages lent for the election, under the direct authority of 
the chairman of the candidate’s Vehicles Committee; that the 
briber, who is known to have no money of his own, can “keep 
something dark” in giving his evidence; and that, after all, the 
Member can not only keep his seat, but be described from the 
Bench as having just cause to complain of the charge of 
corruption being made against him. The essential facts here 
mentioned, and in several cases the words used, are drawn from 
the judgment of the dissenting Judge, Mr. Justice Channell, by 
common consent one of the soundest lawyers on the Bench, and 
assuredly no partisan. 

What effect the decision is likely to have on the future enforce- 
ment of the law may be left to the imagination of your 
readers. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
7 Kennington Terrace, S.E. 


CHARLES RopEN Buxton. 





INCOME-TAX REFORM. 
[To Tae Epiror or THE “ SPxcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—Is there not obvious injustice in the present remission 
of Income-tax, to unmarried men, to married men, and fathers 
of families equally? The law does not, in this matter, care 
for the little ones. The scheme should be: Remission on £100 
to unmarried men, on £200 to man and wife, and on £50 more 
for each legitimate child up to the age of eighteen. There is 
policy as well as justice in the plan.—I am, Sir, &e., 
De Minimis non CuratT Lex. 





THE CURSE OF BIG GAME. 
[To THE EDITOR ov THB “SPEOCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I regret that the Spectator should have thrown the 
weight of its authority against the Imperial policy, as I con- 
sider it, of setting aside in various parts of our dominions 
permanent sanctuaries for the preservation from extinction of 
the fauna of those regions. The maintenance for all time of 
such reserves is, in my opinion, in the interests of future 
generations of Colonists, even though a small minority of them 
might thereby e baulked of their desire to convert these 
lands into cotton and coffee plantations. 

Are there not other considerations besides the obvious one that 
this “is a barren and uneconomic use to which to devote certain 
tracts of country which are capable of settlement”? I contend 
that such fragments of unspoiled Nature as have been preserved 
in our Colonies and Dependencies, along with the varied and 
—— creatures which dwell there, are the precious heritage, 

t of a privileged few, as was the case under the old forest laws, 
but of the whole race. Has not this Imperial race some duties to 
the world atlarge? I appeal to you that we have no right to 
permit the destruction off the face of the earth of whole species, as 
has already, to our shame, been the case, and that one of the best 
means of averting this national loss, as is admitted by both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, is by the timely reservation of 





SS 

sanctuaries. This generation is the trustee for 

succeeding ones, and is not entitled to throw ag en ~ 
overboard, or to sell them for a mess of pottage; but ey. tl 
take too broad a view, and more room for settlers is the rit a 
consideration, is it wise to weaken what is one of the oo — 
ful attractions to vigorous young Englishmen by ee _ 
what is admittedly the best hope of saving a remnant of th, mv 
game ? ares 

I wish to point out that your suggestion i 
reserves further afield is merely postpouing the pay ‘tn “4 
if I read your article aright, “a reserve becomes an anachronisn 
and a nuisance” as soon as habitations are settled around it oT 
_ You say: “It is regrettable that wild animals should depart but 
it is more regrettable that settlers and new industries should 
not appear”; but surely this is a question of proportion. Th 
reserves in question constitute a minute fraction of the settleable 
country. It is, of course, admitted that some sacrifice is made to 
retain fragments of Nature in a settled country, If such nari. 
fices were not made, what would become of parks and open sueeen 
even those in the midst of our great towns? Your correspondent 
Mr. Hynde, lays it down that “no reserve ought to be within 
miles of any human habitation or centre of industry; but this 
test condemns every one of the threo reserves.” True, and it 
would also condemn every known reserve within the British 
Empire or the United States of America. 

But to turn to the practical considerations involved in the 
Elephant Marsh Reserve close to Chiromo, which appears to be the 
head and front of the offending. If it is the case that Chiromo 
has been “put into a state of siege by lions from the game 
reserve,” I should have thought that the young Empire-makers 
who live there would regard this as rather a stimulating condition 
of things; but assuming that the lions constitute a real danger 
and nuisance, why should they not be vigorously reduced, as has 
been done in other game reserves ? 

Again, if a case is scientifically made out against the buffalo as 
harbouring the bacillus of cattle disease and sleeping-sickness 
perhaps bos caffer must go; but the connection of cause and effect 
and its relation to the reserve has not as yet been established 
and even if it were, I fail to see that a case has been made out 
against the rest of its four-footed inhabitants. 

I do not understand that the hippopotamus and the elephant 
against which charges are made, doubtless with some truth, 
would be much affected if the reserve were abolished. The latter, 
at any rate, are only visitors to the reserve, and the former are 
found all along the rivers. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 

Knighton, Buckhurst Hill. 

[With reserves established and maintained under proper 
conditions we have every sympathy, and this was the view 
expressed in the article to which Mr. Edward Buxton takes 
exception. The reserves in the United States are, as a rule, 
unobjectionable because they do not harbour beasts of a 
dangerous kind. It seems to us that it is all a question of 
degree. We would preserve the wild life wherever we can do 
so without serious injury to human beings. Unless we accept 
that proviso, we shall multiply unduly the Commissioner who 
officially censured the chief of the district for not keeping up 
a good head of tigers in the region under his control. But 
though we think Mr. Buxton’s claim too wide, we thoroughly 
appreciate the magnificent work he has done in preventing 
the unnecessary destruction of big game in the Ewpire—Eb, 
Spectator. ] 


E. N. Buxton. 








POETRY. 


THE PILLARS. 
He who would curb the spirit’s flight, 
Or maim the aspiring mind, 
Is traitor to the Lord of light, 
And murderer of his kind. 


O God, Who makest all things new, 
Set in our hearts Thy throne. 

O man, be faithful, wise, and true, 
And fearless claim thine own. 


On two strong pillars thou art built, 
God's purpose to fulfil: | 

Freedom to do the thing thou wilt, 
Wisdom to guide thy will. 


There came a whisper on the wind: 
“ Yea, I have set them fast. 

Yet shall thy soul no shelter find 
Against the bitter blast. 


A third strong pillar have I based 
On rock, and poised the roof, 
And woven walls about it, placed 

Thy dwelling tempest-proof. 
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Thy Father I, both strong and wise, 
Wilt thou thy birthright prove P 
Thy will, thy wisdom sacrifice 
To Him whose name is Love ?” 








BOOKS. 


———— 


FONTENOY.* 

Fonrenoy, Mr. Skrine confesses, is an enigma which has 
always fascinated him. It has perplexed others before him, 
among them Carlyle, who called it “a mystery and a riddle.” 
It was the pivot of one of the most disastrous and inglorious 
of British wars, undertaken for no adequate motive, and con- 
ducted throughout with curious incompetence. It was the 
only great battle in modern times where France defeated her 
ancient enemy. On the French side fought the Irish 
Brigade, filled with Jacobite exiles, and Saxe’s victory was 
the direct occasion of the Rising of the ‘Forty-five. The 
victory was won for France by the skill of her great 
Marshal, and all but lost to her by the stubborn valour of 
the British infantry. Mr. Skrine has made the battle the 
centre-piece of his work, but has also traced with great care 
the political causes which led up to the campaign, and the 
events which followed, including the Scottish War, until the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In addition, he has given us a 
most careful and systematic study of the British and French 
military systems of the period, and admirable portraits of 
the chief actors in the drama. All students of military 
history will be indebted to him for a work of sound scholar- 
ship, which is none the less valuable for the instructive moral 
it points in regard to the problems of our own day, a moral 
which Lord Roberts emphasises in his short preface. The style 
is sober and workmanlike, but picturesque enough when 
occasion demands, and there is real insight and judgment in 
his character sketches. The book deserves to be read as 

much for its dramatic interest as for its historical learning. 
Fontenoy itself is the main feature of the campaign. For 
though several battles of note succeeded it, the first victory of 
Saxe decided the issue of the struggle. In England the war 
was never popular, for the command was divided between 
English and foreign generals, and English troops were joined 
with badly trained Continental levies, who were as like as not 
to fail them in the hour of trial. Wade was the first English 
general, but he was an old man, and soon resigned his com- 
mand to Sir John Ligonier, perhaps the foremost British 
soldier of the day. When Saxe advanced to menace Tournai, 
the supreme command was given to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, with whom were joined the Austrian Count Konigsegg 
and the Prince of Waldeck. Saxe entered upon the campaign 
half dead with dropsy, but he revived on the march, and 
though seriously ill most of the time, the vigour of 
his mind and body seemed scarcely to suffer. “I wish 
to emphasise the fact,” he had written in his Réveries, “that 
one may fight without leaving anything to chance, and 
that is the highest pitch of perfection and ability in 
a chief.” Faithful to his maxim, and profiting by the 
slowness of bis enemy’s advance, he turned the arena on which 
he had resolved to give battle “into an improvised citadel by 
means of a chain of redoubts.” One weak spot alone was left 
in the defence, for there was no redoubt on the ridge between 
the Redoubt d’Eu and Fontenoy. The story of the battle is 
familiar. Owing partly to faulty intelligence, and partly to 
confused orders from Cumberland, the attack of the Allies on 
the French flanks failed in spite of the gallantry of the Black 
Watch and other regiments. By lla.m. it was clear to 
Cumberland and Kénigsegg that they must either retreat, or 
advance against the French centre by the undefended gap on 
the ridge exposed to a withering cross-fire. They chose the 
latter alternative, and that famous advance began which 
is one of the strangest and most romantic events 
in the annals of the British Army. Mr. Skrine gives 
the true version of Lord Chavles Hay’s performance, which 
is contained in a letter to his brother, Lord Tweeddale, 
written shortly after the battle. When the Guards Brigade 
found themselves opposite the French Household Infantry, 





* Fontenoy, and Great Britain’s Share in the War of the Austrian Succession, 


1741-48, By Francis He Skrine. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
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Lord Charles stepped to the front and doffed his hat to them. 
Then he took out a flask and drank to their health, shouting : 
“We are the English Guards, and we hope you will stand till 
we come up to you, and not swim the Scheldt as you did the 
Main at Dettingen.” The Duc de Biron and a few officers 
tried to raise a counter-cheer, but their men were too dumb- 
founded to respond. On rolled the solid mass of infantry, 
driving the French before them till they were three hundred 
yards beyond the flanking batteries. The Irish Brigade flung 
themselves with desperate valour against them, but the 
formation remained unshaken. Had the Allies made use of 
their cavalry, which stood idle in the rear, the day might yet 
have been won; but as it was, exposed to flank fire and 
to repeated French attacks, and with no reserves to relieve 
them, they were compelled to retire, and turn a half-victory 
into a defeat. The retreat was managed with great skill, 
and Cumberland deserves credit for keeping his nerve in 
trying circumstances. So ended what was more completely 
a soldier's battle than even Malplaquet. Deeds of individual 
prowess were so common as to be the rule rather than the 
exception. One private of the Black Watch slew nine French- 
men with his broadsword, and would have disposed of a tenth 
if a cannon-ball had not carried away his arm. The chaplain 
of the same regiment—afterwards the sedate Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh 
University—appeared at dawn in the ranks with a drawn 
sword, and on being ordered back on the pain of losing his 
commission, said, “ D——n my commission!” and fought all 
day in the ranks. The valour of the Celtic troops—the High- 
landers on the British and the Irish Brigade on the French 
side—would alone make Fontenoy unforgettable. 

Mr. Skrine does much to rehabilitate the character of the 
Duke of Cumberland. The soldier who when he was most 
unjustly blamed for Kloster-Zeven could shrug his shoulders 
and say that he had been most unjustly praised for Culloden, 
and that therefore he considered justice had been done, was 
no common man. But the hero of the book, as is right and 
fitting, is Maurice de Saxe. So improbable a figure, so 
strange a compound of genius and folly, would ruin the credit 
of any romance. With Royal blood in his veins, be hungered 
all his life for empire, and narrowly missed becoming monarch 
of Russia. Though a gross liver, no excesses seemed to 
impair his mental force, and, though he used to goto the wars 
attended by a complete operatic troop, his untiring energy on 
the field put all his officers to shame. At Fontenoy, where 
the day was saved mainly by his indomitable spirit, he was all 
the time in agony, and had to retire to his tent at intervals to be 
tapped for dropsy. His brain was never idle, and ina period of 
convalescence he wrote his Réveries, which did much to change 
the whole theory of the art of war. One sentence of that work 
is worth repeating as a text for our own times: “ Letevery man 
be compelled to dedicate to his country the years which are 
often squandered in debauchery.” Frederick the Great 
thought that he might well be “the professor of all the 
generals in Europe.” But Saxe, while a brilliant man of 
action with an acute practical instinct, had always something 
of the boyish dreamer at his heart. When peace deprived 
him of his occupation, he settled at Chambord in royal state, 
and raised and commanded a private regiment. His soul was 
always hungry for adventure. He begged for the sovereignty 
of Madagascar; he obtained a grant of Tobago, and would 
have made it the nucleus of an American Empire; and be had 
some idea of transporting the Jewish race to colonise the same 
continent. His portraits show him a large, full-bodied man, 
with a humorous, sensual face, and a keen blue eye, such as 
Sulla may have had. His voleanie energy wore bim out 
early, and he died at fifty-four, having “warmed both hands 
before the fire of life” with a completeness that is given to 
few mortals. His last words to his physician reveal the man: 
“ My life has been a beautiful dream,—but it is too short.” 





PORFIRIO DIAZ.* 
TueE critical reader of this volume will feel tempted when he 
has finished perusal to describe it as an éloge rather than a 
memoir. Mrs. Tweedie writes frankly from the standpoint of 
a warm admirer of the extraordinary—and extraordinarily 
successful—man whom she regards as the most “ magnetic” 
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personality in the world at the present moment, and under 
whose spell she has come. There is no evidence whatever, 
indeed, that President Diaz has in his friendly inter- 
views with, and communications to, his English visitor, 
sought to advertise himself as the typical self-made man 
of the popular books, “whose life in low estate began and 
on a simple village green.” But his one-man power is as 
much part of his nature as his love of ordered freedom and 
‘his hatred of tyranny, foreign interference, and clericalism ; 
and Mrs. Tweedie is not the only writer on Mexico who has 
been impressed by it, and, it should be added, by the 
charm of Madame Diaz, who is almost as interesting a 
woman as her husband is a man, and who, on his own 
showing, has contributed very greatly to his success. Mrs. 
Tweedie’s book can best be described as a romantic biography, 
—the story of a man whose life has undoubtedly been a 
romance, in spite (or because) of the fact that there is nothing 
of the histrionic about him, and that this “ maker of a nation” 
is “ just a fine, strong, handsome man, short of stature, broad 
of build, with warm, clear, healthy skin, short-cut white hair, 
and deep, dark, penetrating eyes; just a simple, honest, 
kindly, homely man in a black cut-away coat, a pair of grey 
trousers, and white silk tie,” yet, all the same, “a man of iron 
will, determined grit, and complete master of himself.” On 
the whole, it must be allowed that the spirit of romantic 
biography was the best in which to reproduce the career of the 
statesman-soldier whose life, which began on September 15th, 
1830, practically covers the prolonged war of Mexico against 
the results of Spanish misrule, exotic Monarchy, and its 
own natural or inherited incapacity for constitutional, or 
even civilised, government. 

The life oi Porfirio Diaz up till his first Presidency of 
the Mexican Republic was one of constant struggle. The 
son of an innkeeper in Oaxaca—the Oaxaca of that equally 
remarkable man, Benito Juarez—he was intended by his 
godfather, the Bishop of the district, for a clerical career. 
But he inevitably drifted into the military life, although at 
one time the profession of law seemed likely to claim him. 
Nine years before he was born Mexico had declared itself in- 
dependent of Spain. But it was not ripe for self-government 
on a sound moral basis, and as a consequence became the prey 
and the prize of adventurers, of whom the ablest, the worst, 
and the most tyrannical was Santa Anna, who constituted 
himself perpetual Dictator. Diaz's first fighting was against 
Santa Anna and for the Juarists, for Juarez was not then the 
acknowledged chief, though he was the leading force, of his 
party. He was severely wounded and made prisoner more 
than once, but he fought on. Mexico seemed to plunge 
deeper and deeper into the mire of disorder, as Liberals and 
Reactionaries, with Juarez and Miramon as rival Presidents, 
fought more desperately, as it appeared, than Mexicans and 
Spaniards had done in the War of Independence; and there 
flourished such monsters as Leonardo Marquez, “the Tiger of 
Tacubaya,” who shot dead the medical men who were sent from 
the city of Mexico by the Juarists to attend to their wounded in 
the field. This struggle was followed in 1862 by the intervention 
of France, or, to be strictly accurate, of the Third Napoleon. 
Diaz, of course, opposed that intervention, which led to the 
tragic Monarchy of Maximilian, and took the leading part in 
the first check which the invaders received. He was again 
taken prisoner, but escaped, resisted the overtures of Maxi- 
milian, and kept the lamp of Republicanism alight. Mrs. 
Tweedie tells over again, and admirably, the episode of 
Maximilian and poor Carlota, who when she arrived in 
Mexico “amazed the quiet-going Spanish grandes dames— 
whose ideas did not soar above chocolate parties and gossip, 
adoring babies and husbands, and getting fat and middle- 
aged in the process before they were five-and-twenty—by her 
brilliant conversation and daring feats of horsemanship.” 
Mrs. Tweedie bears witness to the calmness with which 
Maximilian, deprived of the help of his consort, who had gone 
to Europe, and, indeed, become mad, submitted to the violent 
death which was the inevitable result of his failure. Diaz, as 
the greatest of the Republican generals, was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about that failure, although he never met 
Maximilian, and was investing Mexico when the latter was 
cooped up in Queretaro. 

When the Republicans triumphed, Juarez, of course, once 
more reigned as President. But he became more of an 
absolute ruler and less of a liberal than he had been, and 
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Diaz retired from the Army into private life. At the a 
election of a President Diaz was forced into a position 2 
rivalry to his old chief, and that opposition became almost 
revolution when Juarez was again elected. Before it went 
too far the older man died somewhat suddenly. Hig 
immediate successor, Lerdo, failed to sustain himself jn 
power, and after what may be considered a minor revolution 
Diaz became President in 1876. Since then the history of 
Mexico has been to all intents and purposes his life, although 
he himself attributes the development of the country largely 
to a colleague and friend, Limantour :— 


“ His position is absolutely unique in the world’s history, f 
although President of a Republic he has reigned for a pone: vb of 
acentury. His will is all-powerful, as great, in fact, as that of 
the 'T'sar and Pope combined. He is a monarchical, yet a demo 
cratic, ruler. He is not a rich man; his yearly income from the 
State is only about £5,000, or half that of the Lord Mayor of 
London Of course there were other great men in the 
nineteenth century—men such as Bismarck, or of humbler origin 
Garibaldi or Abraham Lincoln. Wonderful as were their 
achievements, none of them retained the head of affairs of State 
for well-nigh thirty years. They did not drag their land from 
oblivion, its resources from bankruptcy, teach outlaws peace—in 
fact, make a nation and a prosperous country out of chaog 
unaided and alone as Diaz has done.” 





These may seem extravagant words, but the testimony 
which Mrs. Tweedie brings forward to show the extraordinary 
material progress Mexico has made of late is incontrovertible: 


“ What have been the results of President Diaz’ long adminis. 
tration? That terrible poverty which sapped the life's blood 
from the country during three-fourths of last century has turned 
to affluence. Peace is the outcome of Revolution. The land 
jibed and jeered at abroad, now holds a position among the lead- 
ing nations. Lawlessness has given place to wise jurisdiction, 
The Mexicans are better governed ; they can afford to pay the 
taxes imposed for the benefits they receive, and yet are moro 
wealthy. Instead of money pouring out to repay old debts, 
foreign capital is pouring into the country, so secure has Mexican 
credit become in the world’s markets. Manufacturers are 
building up new sources of internal revenue, and agricul- 
ture, particularly the growth of tropical products, is so 
admirably encouraged by the State, that agriculture alone 
must ensure the nation’s prosperity, even should mining bo 
destined at some future day to fail. These are the material 
results. More important still in the life of a nation, Diaz has 
taught the Mexicans the benefit of lasting peace, and has set 
before them an ideal of honest public life consistently main- 
tained, which has made a return to the corrupt traditions 
almost impossible.” 


As regards the future, Mrs. Tweedie says :— 


“Trade indications in Mexico are all good; railway traffic shows 
improvement; and there is a generally hopeful feeling. There is 
bread and work for all industrious people. Idlers and the shift- 
less, the constitutionally incapable, must suffer as they always do 
even in times of prosperity; but everywhere the public schools 
and the increasing *»dy of trained teachers are doing their work 
in preparing the rising generation to take its place among tho 
hosts of industry. There are more young Mexicans acquiring 
technical knowledge than ever before; there is a growing pride 
in honest work. There being a condition of perfect tranquillity, 
the mind of the nation is bent upon the things that are vital to 
the general prosperity.” 

Mexico City seems to represent the best that is left in 
“ Latinism” at the present time :— 

“It may seem a bold thing to say that Mexico City to-day is 
one of the finest combinations of ancient and modern architecture 
in the world; for its size it certainly is. It has the most beautiful 
location of any town I know, and now it has been cleaned and 
tidied up, must surely stand in the forefront. Old Madrid has 
disappeared, and an ugly uninteresting city in the midst of a 
rocky plain, containing gems of armour and art, has taken its 
place; but Old Mexico in the hollow of vast chains of mountains 
and volcanoes remains, It is a town of clean streets, well-paved 
and well-lighted roads, good police force, with an excellent tram 
service which, like so many things in Mexico, is worked by English 
capital and American managers. .... . Mexico City is a revela- 
tion. There is nothing so picturesque on the vast continent of 
America.” 

The chief features in the character of this extraordinary man 
are calmness and simplicity. Diaz has not been without his 
passions. He at one time had a violent temper, which he 
learned to control. Mrs. Tweedie assures us that his marriage 
to a beautiful Mexican girl a great deal younger than himself 
was most emphatically a love affair which completely “ carried 
him off his feet.” As a result he lives an absolutely domesti- 


cated life :— 

“As President of the Republic General Diaz nover dines out 
except at purely official functions, but as Porfirio Diaz he often 
takes a meal with friends and enjoys himself thoroughly. 
Although royal in bearing at times, he is not surrounded by 
any court etiquette; friends do not have to wait for him to speak 
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first or stand in his presence. I have seen him extraordinarily 
dignified and majestic, Diaz the unapproachable, and I have seen 
serge suit playing with baby children,—Diaz the 
e is two men in one, a great ruler and autocrat, and 
kindly, gentle, homely man. He excels in both, and it is hard 
to believe the other possible when in the presence of either. The 
test personality in the history of our modern world and the 
most romantic.” 
The shrewdness of Diaz is, however, quite as notable as his 
simplicity in habits. He has seen the wisdom, in a country 
that used to be rent by party, of trying to rule as much as 
possible in a spirit “above party” :— 

“ Diaz has never shown favouritism. His warmest friends hold 
po office, while men he personally dislikes are sometimes put in 
positions of power if he thinks their services of value to the 
pation. Many an able ruler has met his doom through his 
favourites; not so Diaz. His personal impartiality is one of his 
strongest holds on the people. When first he was President, the 
country was still divided into two bands, the Liberals and the 
Conservatives, and he enrolled many Conservatives on his side, 
including men who had served under Maximilian and under the 


Empire.” 


him in a blue 





THE REGULAR ARMY AND THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES.* 
Tue interest of these essays lies in the presentation which 
they make of the views of eleven officers, now serving either 
in the Regular Army or in the Volunteers, on certain aspects of 
our present-day military problem which are admittedly of first- 
rateimportance. The gold-medal essays deal with the “ nature 
and amount of the assistance which the Auxiliary Forces and 
the people of the kingdom” might be expected to give to 
the Regular Army in the case of a war against a European 
enemy, while in the special essays the recruiting problem is 
examined with particular reference to the existing Auxiliary 
Forces and what may be expected of them as supplying a 
second line to the Regular Army. The terms of the special 
essay expressly exclude the competitors from taking refuge 
in the simple remedy—from the essayist’s point of view—of 
compulsory service, and consequently their contributions are 
of considerable practical value. Though they differ in details, 
they are all in agreement on main principles to a very 
remarkable degree, and herein lies their main interest. As 
regards the Regular Army, it is suggested that our recruits 
are not only not forthcoming in the required quantity, but 
are also, as a whole, terribly inferior in quality. This is 
attributed, not to insufficiency of pay—for the pay is admitted 
to be very good—but to the fact that service in the Army is 
not a profession for life, and that the prospects of the 
Reservist on his return to civil life are of the poorest, 
even when he brings with him an exemplary character 
from his regiment. We are glad to see that Captain 
Dunlop, the winner of the first prize, advocates what 
we believe to be the only real remedy for the evil,—i.e., 
the formation of a Consolidated Public Service, which will 
provide for the recruit for life, taking his best years indeed 
for military service, but passing him for the remainder into 
the civil employ of the State. To fit the men for civil employ, 
Captain Dunlop also points out that there is ample time in 
regimental life for the study of other subjects besides 
soldiering, and he urges that while the Auxiliary Forces 
should go to the schools for their soldiering, the professional 
soldier should come to the Army for his schooling. He is 
strongly in favour of the proper organisation and due en- 
couragement of the Auxiliary Forces, and he agrees with the 
Spectator in pointing out that for the citizen soldier the 
recruit’s course should be covered in boyhood by the introduc- 
tion of drill and rifle-shooting under civilian instructors into 
the curriculum of every State-aided school or class in the 
country. Captain Dunlop makes an excellent point in urging 
that girls as well as boys should have the benefit of such 
primary instruction in the use of arms, that they may be well 
fitted to be the mothers of loyal and honourable citizens. It 
is, indeed, impossible to exaggerate the power which the 
women of England can exercise as the sources of every right 
and noble inspiration. The five other essayists follow him in 
urging :—(I) Improved prospects for the soldier on return to 
civil life; (2) the expansion of the Auxiliary Forces to an 
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unlimited extent,—as one essayist puts it, “the establish. 
ments to be fixed so high that they never can be reached”; 
(3) physical drill and instruction in the use of the rifle for 
all children of school age. 

A unanimous consensus of opinion on the part of thoughtful 
soldiers in favour of a policy the broad principles of which 
can commend themselves to practical statesmen is what we have 
never so far had from our military advisers. Yet it is what we 
must have if we are ever going to pass from the stage of tinker 
and makeshift and paper schemes to that of radical Army 
reform Even though these six essayists are not senior officers, 
the fact that each of them bas arrived, after careful inde- 
pendent thought, at schemes which are in essentials identical 
is, in our opinion, one which is of more significance and more 
fraught with good augury for the future than anything which 
has emanated from Pall Mall during the last twenty years- 
Special mention should be made of Colonel Maude, who, in 
an essay which is evidently the result of much careful in- 
dependent research, makes a singularly convincing reply to 
those who despair of any remedy short of conscription. He 
produces tables to show that in the year 1900 three and a 
quarter millions, and at the same rate of progress in the 
year 1940 six and a half millions out of a total population 
in this country of twelve millions of men of a military age 
(z.e., under sixty), had in the one case, and will have in the 
other, passed through the ranks of some branch of his 
Majesty’s naval and military forces, with the surprising 
result that the estimated total for 1940 “ will be slightly in 
excess of what the German law of conscription could give 
us on an equal basis of population.” 

Unfortunately, the same unanimity is by no means dis¢ 
coverable in the essays which deal with the kindred problem 
of the assistance to be given to the Regular Army in war- 
time by the existing Auxiliary Forces. Out of five essayists, 
only two have any confidence in the Auxiliary Forces at all, 
though one of them—a Volunteer officer—courageously urges 
that it is only by relying on the voluntary services of the 
citizen that we can hope to provide for security against 
every eventuality. This officer apparently realises what 
a dead-weight of professional opinion is against him, for 
he has sacrificed a disproportionate amount of his space 
to quotations from the writings of every professional man 
of any note who is on his side. He has probably done 
well in a discussion of this nature to show that the 
views of an amateur are not altogether taboo to some 
soldiers, whose names, albeit they are few in number, are a 
sufficient guarantee of their eminence in the profession of 
arms. For the rest, the remaining three essayists advocate 
compulsory service in some form or other. Major Mead, 
indeed, regards the Volunteers, but aided by the Militia ballot, 
as the true reservoir for the expansion of the Regular Forces 
in time of need. But he would deprive them of all military 
organisation, and relegate them to their original rdle in 1859 
of local rifle corps or rifle clubs, to serve as schools of arms 
for such men as did not join the Army, or were not drawn for 
the Militia. This proposal will not find favour with the Volun- 
teers themselves, but, though it is not altogether irrational, 
we must express our strong disapproval. The Volunteer 
regimental organisation may not be perfect, but it is a 
national asset which it would be madness to throw away 
because of its imperfections. Captain Churchill, on the 
other hand, is in favour of a Regular Short-Service Army 
of the Arnold-Forster type, compulsorily enlisted, and 
with all the paraphernalia of a Regular Army. The 
prize-winner himself, Major Bridge, out-Caesars Caesar. 
He has no opinion whatever of the Auxiliary Forces. He 
commits himself to the statements that the Militia is “the 
enemy of recruiting in the Army,” and the Volunteers “a 
hindrance rather than a help.” The War Office, we are 
informed, “laughs at” the rifle clubs, while the Imperia} 
Yeomanry performed “only work of a most elementary 
description in South Africa,” and, even so, “did not acquit 
themselves well.” He would reduce the Militia to fifty 
battalions, and officer them with professional officers only. 
He would abolish the Yeomanry, and substitute therefor one 
cavalry brigade officered by retired soldiers. He would limit 
Volunteering to the maritime counties, and the remainder of 
these “busy and self-confident amateurs” might “demon- 
strate their patriotism,” though they would no doubt like a 





more “ showy rdle,” by making themselves responsible for the 
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registration of transport and supplies. By denying that there 
is any way in which the citizen can claim to be either patriotic 
or self-sacrificing except by enlisting in that Army, Major 


Bridge hopes that “the cream of the middle-class popula-. 


tion” would be obtained for the Regular Army. We need 
hardly say that, in our opinion, the very reverse would be the 
case. If-we were to follow his dictatorial methods, we should 
extinguish altogether what military spirit there is amongst 
our people, and a voluntarily enlisted Army is an impossi- 
bility unless we can rely upon a considerable military spirit 
to feed and maintain it. What Major Bridge really desires 
to see is conscription; but, if he cannot get that, he would 
apparently be content with a Regular Army which he 
admits to be insufficient rather than be obliged to suffer the 
indignity of serving side by side with an amateur! We do 
not propose to deal seriously with such arguments as these. 
We will only say that it would be incredible, were it not 
unfortunately a fact, that there should, at this time of day, 
be found umpires, even amongst the most conservative of 
professional soldiers, who could solemnly come to the con- 
clusion that such prehistoric doctrines were worthy of a 
moment’s consideration, still less of the place of honour in 
the competition ! 

We understand that there is at present little sale for these 
essays amongst the general public. That isa pity. They are 
rather “stodgy” reading for the most part, but they deal with 
urgent questions of present-day politics, and, though of 
unequal merit, are none of them without considerable interest 


in their own way. 





BOOKS ABOUT EGYPT.* 
ProressoR BREASTED has succeeded in giving an attractive 
literary shape to his History of Egypt. This has not been 
easily done. A book dealing with this subject commonly 
bristles, so to speak, with technical details. The fact is that 
the authorities on which Egyptian history is founded have 
not been assimilated in the way that has long since been 
accomplished for those which concern the histories of Greece 
and Rome. The learned possessed some second-hand know- 
ledge on the subject. There was Herodotus, the value of 
whose testimony is still a more or less doubtful quantity ; 
there was Manetho, as far as he has been preserved; there 
were others of less importance. But Egypt itself was dumb. 
Nor have a hundred years passed since this silence was first 
broken. De Sacy, Akerblad, Young, and Champollion, what- 
ever their respective claims in this matter, had done but little 
by the end of the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
Imagine how we should have been situated in regard to Greek 
history if up to 1820 we had been wholly unable to read 
Thucydides, and if for fifty years and more after that 
date much of his meaning had remained still uncertain! 
Miss A. B. Edwards tells us that in 1873 an Englishman, long 
resident in Egypt, told her that, in his belief, no one had ever 
really deciphered a line of hieroglyphics. Doubtless he was a 
little behind the time; but in 1873 the Egyptologists were still 
feeling their way. Professor Breasted comments on “the 
incompleteness and inaccuracy of the documents to be found 
even now in standard publications. It has been,” he goes on, 
“the author's first obligation to go behind the publications to 
the original monument itself in every possible instance.” The 
word “ monument” has a significance that one does not at first 
take in. In other provinces of history epigraphy is an im- 
portant factor; in Egyptian history it is predominant. There 
are papyri, it is true, but they do not go back beyond what is, 
for Egypt, a moderate antiquity. The history and the religion 
of the country are chiefly to be found in inscriptions on 
sarcophagi and the walls of sepulchral chambers. The field 
of research thus opened up is immense. A writer on Greek 
history may feel pretty sure that his library contains 
all that he wants. The Corpus Inscriptionwm occupies 
but a modest space on his shelves, and though discoveries 
are still possible, they are not likely to do more than supple- 
ment and illustrate accepted facts. The historian of 
Egypt is in a very different case. He has to look for his 
documents in the museums of Europe, and in Egypt itself 
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from the mouth of the Nile up to, and even beyond, the Nubian 
border. This entails a labour which it is not easy to calculate, 
The task of “verifying references” assumes a magnitud 
almost overwhelming. Many have to be sought where they 
stand or lie in situ over a space of a thousand miles Th. 
ordinary reader should be profoundly grateful to Preleiien 
Breasted for reducing the results of his labours to a form that 
can be so easily assimilated. 

If we follow the method commonly used in the study of 
Greek history, and look for a period of predominant interest 
we find four out of which to choose. The first is the Old 
Kingdom, in which the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Dynasties are included; the second is the period of the 
Twelfth Dynasty; the third that of the Eighteenth: the 
fourth the reign of Rameses II. There is no lack of informe, 
tion about the earliest of these, remote as is the antiquity to 
which it goes back. We are able to realise very vividly 
the life of the time. But we are not able to distinguish 
the personalities of the Pharaohs in the way that beseusee 
possible when we reach the second. One of the later Monarchs 
of the Sixth Dynasty has the distinction of the longest reign 
recorded in history. This was Pepi IL, who, coming to the 
throne at the age of six, reigned ninety years (Louis XIV 
counted seventy-two). But the Kings of the Twelfth Dynasty 
are more real to us. The first of the line, Amenemhet I., was 
almost certainly the Vizier, and not improbably a kinsman, of 
the King whom he displaced. He was succeeded by his son, 
whose name Professor Breasted gives as Sesostris, but who is 
otherwise known as Usertesen I. (The name “ Sesostris” is 
not unlikely to be confusing, for the Greeks seem to have 
given it to Rameses II.) Then came another Amenemhet, 
and after him Usertesen II. and IIL. followed, again, by 
Amenemhet ITI. and IV. Under these Sovereigns, though no 
distant conquests were attempted, the Egyptian dominion was 
consolidated and enlarged. Usertesen III., for instance, fixed 
his southern boundary at the Second Cataract. The greatness 
of the line culminated in the third Amenemhet. He reigned, 
it would seem, forty-eight years, though for part of 
this time he was joined in power with his father, and 
for part, again, associated with him his son. This seems 
to have been a tradition of the house. The working 
of the Sinai gold mines was one of his enterprises; more 
profitable was the attention which he paid to the irrigation of 
the country. It is to him that the systematic observation of 
the Nilometer is due. Unfortunately, the Prince whom he 
selected as his heir predeceased him; a weaker successor was 
chosen, and he, after a brief reign, left his kingdom to a 
daughter, of whose fate we know little but that she ceased to 
reign about four years afterwards. The dynasty had lasted two 
hundred and twelve years. Of the period that followed we 
know little except that it was one of great confusion. The 
one outstanding event is the irruption of an Asiatic tribe and 
the establishment of a line commonly known as the Hyksos 
Kings. It is here that the great discrepancy of rival 
chronologies comes in, Professor Flinders Petrie in 1894 
giving a length of more than five hundred years to this period, 
while Professor Breasted allows three hundred less, cutting 
down the duration of the Hyksos to about a century. This 
passed, however, we reach firm ground. The Eighteenth 
Dynasty is assigned, by general consent, to 1587 or 1530; 
the Nineteenth to some date in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. (Professor Breasted begins this dynasty 
with a King Harmhab, whose reign commenced in 1350, while 
Professor Flinders Petrie puts first Rameses I. in the year 
1328.) The great figuve of this line, and perhaps the most 
conspicuous to the outside world of all Egyptian Kings, from 
first to last, is Rameses II. No Monarch left more records of 
himself and his achievements. His long reign of sixty-seven 
years is commemorated by monuments the catalogue of 
which occupies twelve pages in Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
volume. The list is swelled by the statues, stelés, &c., of his 
huge family of sons and daughters. We are able to follow 
the succession of his achievements in the chronicles which he 
inscribed on the courts of the Rameseum, and on pillars, 
statues, and temples almost without number. After all 
allowance for exaggeration, they leave the impression of @ 
man of remarkable powers. By a strange chance, the actual 
features still survive, and it requires no effort of fancy to 
trace in them the historical characteristics. 

On one point of general interest, the relation of the Hebrews 
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t, neither of our authors has much to tell us. The 
Jexity of the subject seems to increase. It has been 
commonly supposed that the Pharaoh of the Exodus was 
Meneptah, or, as it is more correctly written, Merneptah. 
Yet we have this Monarch recording ina “Song of Triumph” 
«Kanaan is seized with every evil taken is Gezer, 
the people of Israel is laid waste.” That a Hebrew tribe escaped 
from a servile condition in Egypt can hardly be doubted; 
bat it is difficult to resist the inference that part at least of 
Palestine was continuously inhabited by a kindred population, 

We must be content with mentioning the fact that Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s volume concludes his History of Egypt. It 
is essentially a work for the scholar. As such its value cannot 
be estimated too highly. 

Dr. Wallis Budge limits himself to the treatment of a 
single subject, but it is one which occupies a very large space 
in what has come down to us of Egyptian life and thought. 
The first two of his three volumes are given to the transcrip- 
tion and interpretation of the two great books in which the 
“Learning of the Egyptians,” as it related to the Life after 
Death, was expressed ; the third is a history and an explanation 
of the two. These may be defined as rival theories of escha- 
tology, or they might be described in more popular language as 
Illustrated Guides to the Abodes of the Dead. They represent 
respectively the popular and the educated view of the other 
world. In early days this was conceived of as a prolongation 
on a larger scale of the present life. Its enjoyments were 
material, and the admission to it was largely a matter 
of magical knowledge. This conception was represented 
more or less faithfully by the Book of Gates. The 
Book am Tuat or “Book of What is in Tuat,” on the 
other hand, represented more spiritual ideas. It was the 
work of the priesthood of Amen-Ra at Thebes. Some 
prudent persons sought to combine the advantages of both 
guides. Thus Seti I. had large portions of both inscribed on 
the walls of his tomb chamber and on his sarcophagus. He 
has not lacked imitators in modern times. So the Begum 
who was the mother of Dyce Sombre, a very well-known 
personage fifty years ago, left a large legacy to the Pope, and 
another to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We have to content ourselves with a very cursory notice of 
Dr. Wallis Budge’s book, but it amply deserves a more 
detailed analysis. 
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NOVELS. 

THE JUNGLE.* 
Tue rapid growth of practical Socialism in the United States 
has of late engaged the attention of serious publicists, and 
there is a very general feeling abroad that it is largely inspired 
by the unscrupulous methods pursued by competitors in the 
race for wealth. Of these methods no more appiulling indict- 
ment can be imagined than the terrible picture of the 
submerged proletariat given in Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel, 
The Jungle. This is not a book to be read for pleasure 
or recreation. It deals with the elementary problems 
of life so frankly that it can only be recommended with a 
grave caution, since there are scenes in it so horrible as to 
leave an indelible impression on the mind of the reader. 
The principle involved in Tacitus’s canon, abscondi debent 
flagitia, puniri scelera, is one that is constantly being 
raised by modern novels, and not a few critics will still 
be found to maintain that it is a sound principle to 
apply to fiction. Its rigid application would certainly con- 
demn such a book as Zhe Jungle. Yet, on the other hand, 
Mr. Sinclair must be acquitted of the desire to exploit human 
misery for merely literary ends. There is no reason to doubt 
the honesty of his motive. The horrors of his narrative are 
implicit in the materials of the story, and, if he succeeds only 
too often in exciting repulsion and disgust, those emotions are 
never unattended by pity and compassion. The mass of 
squalid details obscures, but does not obliterate, the essentially 
tragic quality of the recital. It is open to question whether a 
more convincing effect might not have been produced if the 
facts on which the story is based had been treated in the 
manner of Mr. Charles Booth’s investigations. But there 
can be no doubt that, as now presented, they are sure of 
appealing to a wider audience. The novel with a purpose 
may not carry the same weight as the pampblet of an expert ; 
~~ —_ 
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but for ourselves we are inclined to believe that more 
enlightenment is to be gained from The Jungle than from Mr. 
Lawson's Frenzied Finance. 

The dedication of the novel “to the working men of America” 
is significant. Of the captains of industry, the great magnates 
who have organised the Trusts and Combines, we see little and 
hear less in these pages, Mr. Sinclair's main aim being to 
illustrate how the system affects the humblest of the rank-and- 
file. The last Census of Chicago shows that not far short of 
a tenth of the entire population are Poles and Russians. These 
are most numerous in the lowest circle of the industrial inferno, 
and it is in this region that the scene of the story is laid. A 
group of Lithuanian peasants, beguiled by visions of the new 
El Dorado, have drifted to Chicago in search of work. Fleeced 
on their journey by emigration agents, their scanty savings 
have nearly vanished before they obtainemployment in the lower 
branches “packing” and “canning” trade, only to find the 
fleecing process begin again in subtler and deadlier forms. Mr. 
Sinclair calls his story The Jungle, and the metaphor is 
not inappropriate to the terrible entanglements of a highly 
complicated and desperately corrupt organisation in which 
the béte humaine roams helplessly, preying on its kind. 
Jurgis Rudkus, the central figure and chief breadwinner of 
the group, with whose marriage feast the story opens, is the 
only one to win his way out of the “jungle,” and he only 
emerges by virtue of his superior strength and endurance. What 
lends poignancy to the recital is the helplessness of honesty 
and industry against ubiquitous corruption, and the unbroken 
solidarity of “graft.” The feeble go under, the strong 
only survive by making terms with the sinister forces against 
which they have striven in vain. Jurgis’s wife sells her 
honour to avoid starvation, and Jurgis loses his job for 
assaulting her seducer. The unhappy girl dies in childbirth, 
their home is broken up, and Jurgis becomes in succession a 
navvy, a “hobo” or tramp, a thief, and, by a natural process, 
the henchman of a political society, in which capacity he 
enjoys a practical immunity from all the consequences of 
law-breaking. His political superiors secure him employment 
as a foreman under the same firm where he had formerly 
slaved in the lowest ranks, and for a while he prospers in 
pocket, until the strike caused by the operations of the Beef 
Trust, in which he sides against the Unions, once more throws 
him on his beam-ends. Finally, a maimed and broken man 
he. returns to the remnant of his kinsfolk, and finds a good 
Samaritan in the proprietor of a small hotel, who provides 
him with employment and assists in his conversion to 
Socialism, the end of the story synchronising—much in the 
same way as Mr. Whiteing’s Ring in the New—with the 
enormous increase of the Socialist vote at the polls. 

The foregoing brief sketch will give a rude notion of the 
contents of this remarkable book. Mr. Sinclair is well 
equipped for the task he has undertaken. He has clearly 
studied the conditions of the life he depicts at close quarters, 
and his faithful and remorseless attention to realistic detail is 
combined with a sense of the picturesque and a real instinct 
for racial characterisation. Thus in all the vicissitudes of his 
hero’s career the essential traits of the Russian peasant are 
never lost sight of, and this perpetual contrast with his new 
surroundings adds a touch of rude poetry to a sombre recital. 
Mr. Sinclair shows artistic restraint, again, in his self-efface- 
ment, though the fire and eloquence of the Socialist speakers 
in the final symposium make it abundantly clear where his 
political sympathies lie. 





The Quincunz Case. By William Dent Pitman. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—The pseudonym—for pseudonym it surely is— 
adopted by the author will excite the curiosity of all lovers of 
Stevenson’s unforgettable “ Wrong Box,” and the test of perusal will 
not disappoint their pleasurable anticipations. The dedication— 
to Prince Florizel of Bohemia—proves that Mr. “ Dent Pitman” 
is, to quote Mr. Kipling’s phrase, a masterless man. Stories of 
mystery are too often related in slipshod, shambling English, 
r enhances 

reader is 


Here we have a writer whose alert azd engaging manner 
the attractions of his ingenious narrative, in which the 
kept in a constant flutter of suspense and excitement until the 
catastrophe is reached. In such a case the clear duty of the 
reviewer is to preserve a discreet reticence as to the plot, and to 
content himself with acting as a finger-post to a highly delectable 
tract of the realm of mystery. 

Simple Annals. By M. E. Francis. (Longmansand Co. 63,)— 
Mrs. Blundell is certainly the prose prophet of Dorsetshire; that 
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is, if we may take the word “prophecy” in the sense of forth- 
telling, not of foretelling. She makes her readers understand 
the West Country and its inhabitants as viewed from the inside 
and not from the outside,—a feat of which she has reason to be 
proud. Her present book is a collection of short stories, which are 
even better from the point of view of comprehensive description 
than her novels. In some of these sketches Mrs. Blundell has 
succeeded in illuminating the characters of these dwellers in 
the West Country in one revealing flash of light, which enables 
the reader to grasp the innermost workings of their minds. 
From the point of view of Dorsetshire, the most successful 
stories in the book are “ Mrs. Angel,” “Patchwork,” and “ Mrs, 
Gradwell’s Piano.” In these a certain quality of good-humoured 
irony rivets the reader’s attention, though the sympathetic 
insight with which Mrs. Blundell reveals the standpoint of her 
characters does not always leave him with dry eyes at the end 
of the story. When Mrs. Blundell does not write about the 
West Country she becomes much more commonplace, but this is 
to be expected from an author who has found the medium in 
which she can best develop her talent. There is so much variety 
possible in portraying the life and mode of living of one part 
of England, that we may be allowed to hope that Mrs. Blundell 
will continue to give us the prose annals of the country loved 
by the poet Barnes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY. 

The Mirror of the Century. By Walter Frewen Lord. (John 
Lane. 5s. net.)—It may be as well to explain that this volume 
contains critical studies of twelve nineteenth-century novelists. 
One of the twelve, Mr. W. E. Norris, is, we are glad to think, a 
twentieth-century novelist also. It is nota profitable task to criti- 
cise criticism, and we shall say very little about these essays. They 
are eminently readable; they are manifestly the result of very 
careful work; they are often marked by ingenuity and force. 
We may instance the striking passage in which Mr. Lord points 
out the remoteness of Jane Austen from one aspect of the age in 
which she lived, one might almost say from the age itself. “ Miss 
Austen’s work,” says Mr. Lord, “is eighteenth century in its 
subject-matter and treatment.” She was grown up when the 
great war with France began, and she died two years after 
Waterloo. And yet, to judge from her pictures of life, curiously 
faithful as they are, “it would appear as if the war were of no 
more national importance than the war with Ashanti.” On the 
whole, we find ourselves more in sympathy with Mr. Lord 
when he censures than when he praises. He finds, for 
instance, certain slovenly passages in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels, and we see at once that his censures are just. 
But he goes on to say that Lord Beaconsfield, “in compensa- 
tion, could rise to heights that are hopelessly inaccessible to 
the mere story-teller.” Then comes the best example of these, 
the passage in which the accession of Queen Victoria is described. 
“In a palace in a garden, not in a haughty keep, proud with the 
fame, but dark with the violence of ages; not in a regal pile, 
bright with the splendour, but soiled with the intrigues of Courts 
and factions, meet scene for youth and innocence and beauty, 
came a voice that told the maiden that she must ascend her 
throne.” And this is a passage, we are told, “ of surpassing grace.” 
In his “ Dedicatory Letter” Mr. Lord writes a little wildly. Of 
course, he cannot keep Protection out of it. “For thirty years 
shouts of pagan exultation went up as estate after estate went 
out of cultivation.” Where and when did these pagan—why 
“pagan” ?—shouts goup? “‘Can we not get cheaper food from 
abroad?’ was the convincing cry of the apostles of cheapness.’ 
Yes; and if Mr. Lord had had to keep a family on twelve 
shillings a week, he would have found the advantage of getting 
his bread for four shillings instead of eight. But perhaps the 
most curious thing is this. On p. xxi. we read: “The abiding in- 
tellectual life of England was at this time [the time of Lytton’s 
early novels] stirring in the provinces, where it is dead to-day 
except at the Universities.” But does not the exception take all 
meaning from the statement? These provincial Universities— 
Wales, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham—are the ex- 
pression of a vigorous intellectual life in these provinces where 
it is dead, and on p. xvii. Mr. Lord fully acknowledges the fact. 
“It is a wonderful outburst, almost without parallel in history.” 
More than wonderful, miraculous, if “ intellectual life is dead in 
the provinces.” 








A BELGIAN CRITICISM OF THE CONGO FREE STATE, 
Etude sur ia Situation de UV Etat Indépendant du Congo. By 
Félicien Cattier, Professeur 4 l'Université de Bruxelles. (Larcier, 





Bruxelles. 3fr. 50c.)—This is a most candid and coura 
book, which we trust will attract widespread attention, It j 

the whole, the most damaging criticism of the Congo pre 
tration which has been published, for it is not the wok of, 
foreigner, but of a well-known Belgian publicist, who has . 
been a student of colonial problems, and is convinced that at 
Congo Belgium has a chance of a great colonial career. It is 
plea for annexation, not for abandonment; an argument ba 
reform of methods, and not a mere philippic. Most of he 
charges which have been made by travellers and philanthropists 
are admitted to be true in the recent Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry. M. Cattier is therefore freed from the necessity of 
proving his facts. He takes the findings of the Commission and 
their recommendations, and subjects them toa patient and search. 
ing criticism, illuminated by parallels from the colonial Practica 
of other Powers. The book is long and full of detail, and we can 
only point out some of the main conclusions. M. Cattier con. 
demns in toto the land policy of the Administration. Ever sing 
1891, when the Government became a trading concern, “ territory 
occupied by natives” has been so whittled down that the wretched 
aborigines are mere squatters on their ancient lands; while, 
except to the Government and its concessionaires, the liberty of 
access which the Berlin Treaty promised has been denied. M. 
Cattier is no negrophilist, and is quite prepared to allow the 
State to cut down native territory where it is too large for itg 
population, but he demands that the well-being of the aborigines 
be made the first care of the State, and that vacant lands be 
impartially allotted after full inquiry. He condemns, also, the 
system of forced labour, and argues for the use of coined money, 
the payment of taxes in cash, and the introduction of some 
form of hut-tax based on the number of wives. He has no diffi. 
culty in showing that the present methods offend not only against 
humanity, but against public economy. But his most damaging 
criticisms are reserved for the administration of the Domaine de la 
Couronne. This is in effect a private estate of the King of the 
Belgians, and since 1896 some seventy million francs of net 
revenue have been obtained from it, which have been spent on 
the King’s own enterprises in Belgium. The Budgets of the 
Congo State since its foundation have shown a total deficit of 
twenty-seven million francs. The Domaine is therefore, in M, 
Cattier’s words, “un moyen de gouvernement personnel sans et 
contre la volonté des Chambres.” We may quote in conclusion 
an admirable summary of the true réle of the State:—“L’Etat 
doit se confiner dans son réle gouvernemental. II doit surveiller, 
modérer, discipliner l’action du commerce libre. Entre le 
commercant et l’indigéne, il doit apparaitre comme un arbitre 
désintéressé, ne perdant de vue ni ses obligations envers les noirs, 
ni son propre intérét au développement économique du pays, 
L’Etat n’est sorti, au Congo, de la sphére de son activité spécifique 
qu’au prix de sacrifices qui ont compromis son bon renom et mis 
son avenir et son existence en péril.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, } 


Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century. By George Paston. 
(Methuen and Co. 52s. 6d. net.)—We have never more regretted 
the limitation of our power of doing justice to a book the chief 
merit of which lies, and, of course, must lie, in its illustrations, 
To describe a picture is, at the best, but a poor way of displaying 
its merit. Mr. Paston begins with an introduction in which he 
seeks to account for the great development of caricature in 
England in the eighteenth century. One cause he sees in the 
“almost total lack of facilities for art training in the England of 
the early eighteenth century.” The impulse which, under proper 
guidance, would have its outcome in regular art extended itself 
in the comic and satiric. If a caricature gives resemblances, it 
may succeed with but a very small modicum of technical skill in 
the draughtsman. Mr. Paston arranges his matter in six 
chapters, entitled respectively “ The Beau Monde,” “Dramatis 
and Musical,” “ Literary and Artistic,” “Sport,” “Popular Delu- 
sions and Impostures,” and “ Royalty,” concluding with a seventh, 
“ Miscellaneous.” The first is naturally the largest and most 
various, for it includes the fashions of dress; and in the period 
with which Mr. Paston deals the men gave almost as many 
opportunities to the caricaturist as did the women. The most 
determined pessimist must allow that there has been an improve- 
ment. The most exaggerated matinée hat is as nothing beside the 
monstrous coiffures which the hairdresser had to climba ladder to 
deal with. Bridge, too, may be a reigning folly, but fine ladies 
do not keep gaming-houses and run the risk of being pilloried, 
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icament in which we see “ Faro’s Daughters.” Athletics 
lly neglected by the fair in those days,—it was in 
the nineteenth century that they fell into disuse. John Collet, 
jn 1770, shows us “ Miss Wicket” proud of having got forty-five 
« notches she is holding in her hand a cricket bat very like 
the hockey club of to-day—and “Miss Trigger” has a leash of 

easants in one hand and a fowling-piece in the other. She is 
trampling on a paper on which we can see the word “ effeminacy.” 
The volume is full of the entertaining and curious from cover to 
cover. We close it with the feeling—whether salutary or no 
wo cannot pretend to decide—that on the whole we are not more 
foolish than our great-grandfathers. 


wore not who 


The Garden City. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1d.)—The May 
number of The Garden City, the official organ of the Garden City 
Association, contains a very interesting article entitled “Is the 
Cheap Cottage a Myth ? ” in which a series of questions in regard 
to “ The Cheap Cottages Exhibition” cottages at Letchworth are 
put to and answered by Mr. Stark, who was the very efficient 
clerk of the works to the Exhibition Committee. Mr. Stark saw 
all the cottages erected, acted as clerk of the Judges, and is in 
every way most competent to pronounce an opinion. His article 
should be read by all those who have been inclined to listen to the 
wrong-headed and ill-informed suggestions that the £150 cottage 
was a myth, and unworthy the attention of serious people. We 
cannot find space to make quotations, but would strongly urge 
those of our readers who desire information on the question to 
read the article. Mr. Stark’s conclusion is as follows :—“ Is the 
£150 labourer’s cottage a practicable or an illusory thing? The 
reply must be given that it is practicable, and that the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition has shown upon what lines it may be best 


realised.” 


Among French Inns. By Charles Gibson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.)\—Mr. Gibson conducts a company of 
travellers over certain regions of Normandy. The travellers, we 
are given to understand, are types, not persons; the inns are 
real, though the reality must not be taken too literally. An 
American millionaire, with his wife and daughter, an Italian 
Count, a Frenchman, and an English Lord are the travellers, along 
with the American guide. They have, of course, to be con- 
ventional. The millionaire carries his financial business along 
with him; his wife has all the talent for management and the 
daughter all the beauty which we expect; the three cavaliers do 
and say just what may be expected from them. The daughter 
ought to marry the Lord, according to the rules of the game, as it 
is commonly played; but Mr. Gibson is too patriotic to allow 
this, and introduces a very eligible young American at the proper 
time. The book is entertaining, with many good things in it,— 
probably the joke about the traveller who, wishing to have his 
fire kept up, gave instructions to the innkeeper that “le fou” was 
not to be allowed “ sortir” has only recently crossed the Atlantic. 
On this side it is a very old story indeed. Mr. Gibson gives some 
excellent advice to intending travellers, though these will do well 
to supplement his directions with the more matter-of-fact in- 
formation of the guide-books. One thing we may venture to say, 
—that the Normandy cider may be “hard,” but it is a great 
deal more wholesome than the sparkling cider, “almost like 
champagne,” which is sold in America. 


Porcelain of All Countries. By R.L. Hobson, B.A. (A. Constable 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hobson begins with a chapter which 
he entitles “ Technical and Historical,” and proceeds to deal in 
turn with Chinese, Japanese, and European ware, his final 
chapters treating of the manufactories that have existed in the 
United Kingdom. The volume is handsomely illustrated, and 
the collector will be glad to find lists of date-marks, &c. 

In the series of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” Edited 
by Harry Roberts (John Lane), we have The Book of Rarer 
Vegetables, by George Wythes and Harry Roberts (2s. net). Mr. 
Roberts explains that the word “rare” is not used in the 
“eollector’s” sense, but as expressing the fact that the vegetables 
im question are seldom to be found in private gardens. We will give 
some examples :—Chinese artichoke, cardoon, sea kale cabbage, 
egg plant, Good King Henry (Mercury or Lincolnshire asparagus), 
New Zealand spinach (it does not run to seed in hot and dry soil), 
patience (another kind of spinach with abundant foliage), rampion 
(a root), and scotymus (golden thistle or vegetable oyster). 
Toturn from the useful to the ornamental, we have Pictorial 
Gardening, by George F. Millin (Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d. net). 

If you are determined to have a kitchen garden, or are anxious 
# to lay out your ground as to make it pay in a commercial 
muse, I cannot undertake to guide you,” says Mr. Millin. But for 














those who love beauty of form and colour, of light and shade, 
of design in general, this is the book. We may make special 
mention of “ Rockwork” and “Carpet Bedding.” —— School 
Gardening for Little Children, by Lucy R. Latter, with Intro- 
duction by Professor Patrick Geddes (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
2s. 6d. net), regards the same subject in yet another aspect. 
Miss Latter tells us to rouse an intelligent interest in the 
processes of Nature. She deals with the subject in practical 
fashion, and draws from her own experience.——Finally, we 
may mention the Country Press Pictorial Descriptive Postcards. 
(Country Press, 6d. per set of six). The series before us gives 
leaves of British trees and shrubs 

The Royal Blue Book: Court and Parliamentary Guide. (Kelly’a 
Directories. 5s.)—This is the May edition of a book so well 
known and appreciated that there is little need to do more than 
chronicle its appearance. Private residents in the region of which 
the boundaries are Hampstead (N.), the Thames at Chelsea (S.), 
Finsbury (E.), and Hammersmith (W.), are the subject of the 
directory, which is arranged both by streets and alphabetically. 
The volume also contains Parliamentary, judicial, and other 
official information. 


New Epirions.—Rural England. By H. Rider Haggard. 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 12s. net.)—Mr. Rider Haggard 
writes for this new edition a highly interesting preface. He is 
discouraged, it is evident, by the failure of his efforts to attract 
the attention of responsible persons, by the neglect, for instance, 
with which the landed interest was treated by Mr. Balfour's 
Government. He turns, however, with some hope to what the 
party now in power may do. Protection he definitely disclaims. 
Taxes on food he sees to be impossible, and he argues with 
irresistible force that if the farmer has no chance of raising the 
price of what he produces, it would be ruinous to have the price 
of what he consumes raised against him. He willnot get more for 
his wheat ; why then should he have to pay more for his threshing 
machine ? Our author protests against the idle talk so common in 
a section of the majority about the taxation of land. Any attempt 
to put additional taxes on agricultural land would be the cruelest 
injustice. Unfortunately there are politicians who, whether 
from hostility to the agricultural interest or from ignorance, 
propound measures which would complete the ruin of this great 
national industry.——Twelve Sermons. By F. W. Robertson. 
(R. H. Allenson. 64.) 





Enoravinas.—Messrs. Frost and Reid (Fine Art Publishers, 
Bristol and London) send us examples of two large mezzotint 
engravings. One of them is The Little Gardener of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and is engraved by Mr. J. Cother Webb. The other 
is the well-known portrait of the Duchess of Bedford by Hoppner, 
which is engraved by Mr. Wallace Hester. Those who admire 
the English school of portraiture cannot fail to be interested by 
both engravings. We have also to acknowledge from Messrs. 
Frost and Reid the receipt of an etching on vellum, by Jean 
Vyboud, of the famous Laughing Cavalier of Frans Hals in tho 
Wallace Collection. The etching in question is a beautiful piece of 
work. The Turn of the Tide is a reproduction in photogravure 
of a picture by Mr. Finnemore representing the reception in the 
Albert Hall of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, M.P. It is accom- 
panied by a key which helps to identify the hundred and eighty- 
one portraits. (J. Finnemore, Northwood, Middlesex. Remarque 
proofs, 4 guineas; artist’s proofs, 3 guineas; print impressions, 
21s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
-_ —~<>— 

Abraham (W. H.), The Position of the Eucharist in Sunday Worship, 

cr 8vo ..... — Masters) net 5/0 
Adams (I.), Persia by a Persian, 8vo E. Stock) 7% 
Austin (L.), Points of View, cr 8vo (Lane) net 50 
Biddulph (Mrs, W.), Cressida, cr 8vo , (Greening) 60 
Bigg (C.), Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History, 8vo (Longmans) net 7 
Slunck (A.)}, Lessons on lorm, 4to ..(Simpkin) net 7 
Brabant (F. G.), Little Guide to Oxfordshire, Llmo Methuen) net 2; 
Burton (P. M.), Law Relating to the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

cr 8vo.. . : --us oe (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Clifford (H.), Heroes of Exile, cr Svo - Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Corfe (@. J.), The Anglican Church in Corea, 8vo .. (Rivingtons) net 30 
Cotes (Mrs. E.), Set iu Authority, cr Svo — (Constable) 6/0 
Crawfurd (O.), The Revelations of Inspector Morgan ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Daubney (W. H.), The Three Additions to Daniel ..(Deighton Bell) net 50 
Dickinson (H. N.), Things that are Caesar's, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Discrepant World (A), by Author of “ Through Spectacles of Feeling,” —_ 

CT BVO ..o0e sngovacennesvegneeommoeneens (Longmans) ho 

6 
0 


Edghill (E. A.), Evidential Value of Prophecy, cr 8vo ... (Macmillan) 7 
Elm (E. F. M.), Pocket Book of British Birds, l2mo -(Simpkin) 2 
Fraser (E.), The Enemy at Trafalgar, 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) net 16 
Garcia (A. J. B. V.), Dictionary of Engineering Terms in English and 
Spanish, 16mo .. nome seaiatae cevssseeeeeseveeee( ineebfeld) net 3/6 
Gautier (A.), Diet and Dietetics, 8vo ............ sve cereeeeee (Constable) net 16/0 
Gordon (S.), The Ferry of Fate, cr 80 ... ........cceseeeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Griffiths (A.), The House in Spring Gardens, cr 8V9.......... 0000: (Nash) 6/0 
Hassall (A.), War and Reform, 1789-1837, 120............-0+ssse00+(eivingtoms) 3/0 
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(J. B.), The Kése and Fall of Reading Abbey, cr 8vo oe heyy | net 2/6 

Be nm H. G.), Amelia and the Doctor, cr 8vo ......... th & Elder) 6/0 

Hutton{W. H.), The Church and the Barbarians, 12mo .. “(Rivingtous) net 3/6 
James (J. D.), Genuineness and Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, 

cr 8vo ..(Longmaus) net 3/6 

Jouse (Ww. Es. } “The Moral Standpoint of Euripides, ‘cr &vo (Blackie) net 2/6 

Lon ms Cea (The), cr 8V0 ..........0005 . (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 

Paul Jerome, cr 8v0 ..(Greening) 6/0 

Lave (Bat wir, for the Love of a Lady, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 

Lea (H. C, 4 tory of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 vols. 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 31/6 

Le Braz (A.), The —- of Pardons, 8vo .. - (Methuen) net 7/6 

a 0 eS (A. s Humphreys) net 5/0 

acintosh (J.), Life of Robert Burns, cr 8V0 ...............00 A. Gardner) net 2/6 
Mackintosh (A.), Joseph Chamberlain: an Honest Biogra: raphy, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
M’Kirlie (P. H.), History of the Lands ons 1 their Owners in Galloway, 

2 vols. 8vo ... ast i Gardner) uet 25,0 
Paterson (H. G. ), Gastric Surgery, a" ale ait ..(Bailliére) net 6,0 
Paton (D. Wa. New Serum .Seeum Senta, ¢ I sutessectemnses .(Bailliére) net 6/0 
Petrie (W. Researches in Sinai, 8vo ; wes Murray) net 21/0 
— hy 0} The Swostest Solace, cr 8vo yee jie ney 6/0 

ht, rary Associations of t ne ng is kes, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
(MacLehose) net 10/0 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Months at the Lakes, cr 8vo .............. MacLehose) net 5/0 
Bebertete’ (J. M.}, Short History of eoaenaanetin zht, Ancient and Modern, 

2 vols. 8vo binabeinds .(Watts) net 21/0 
Roz (F.), Under the English ‘Crown, CP BVO sscsccsseee (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Ruthven (E. C.), The Uphill Road, cr 8vo...... seeeeeeeee(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Scholfield {- } Divine Authority, cr 8vo... ..(Longmans) net 2/6 
Sowell WF). (M.), >. S Seeeaens of the Sanskrit Drama, 'Bvo (Mec te net 6/6 

Reason in Belief, cr 8vo.. tock) 5,0 

Stevens ( ) and Hobart (H. ™. )» Steam Turbine Engineering, eo 

ae net 21,0 
eo (H.), The Undying Past, cr 8vo.. (Lane) 6/0 
» Heart’s Delight, cr 8vo... “(Ward & Lock) 6 

Vngucatd ‘J. ), Fictitious and Symbolic “Creatures in ‘Art, 8v0 
(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Yates (M.), Text-Book of Botany, Part I., cr 8vo .. .........(Whittaker) net 2/6 








FAST-COLOUR SU" AND RAIN RESISTING TAPESTRIES 


FAST-COLOUR = for,curams & «= TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = Patteens ‘suo ~=— TAPESTRIES 


CATALOCUE FREE 


FAST-COLOUR uiserty & co., connon. TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free 
application, 

E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Be 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 


on 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C 











@RADE-MALE. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | ead (i North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


TOTAL FUNDS... 


£13,062,125. 





“This is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET, 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 


Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 





HAMPTON 8S’ 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


AFFORD AN IDEAL LOUNGE. 


They are made in Hamptons’ own Factory from the 
finest materials procurable, with a view to affording 


The greatest possible ease and comfort, 


For Illustrations of Hamptons’ latest additions to their stock of 
Easy Chairs, Settees, &e., see Catalogue S211, sent post-free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Litd., 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., Lt LTo, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, RQ 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE, 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. G.C.v,9; 





Invested Funds exceed ... a 


£12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without- proge waarentey 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including com harged 
the ined, ag eg are restricted to 10 aan comh. of the es aneal te 
receiv while the average rate of expenditure of B 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, - ritiah Life Ofices ig 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These rofits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted revert 
bonuses in the new series to be = ared at the rate of 30s. per ce; 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bo 
valuation will be made after December 31st, Fro08. — The oa 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





3 Sitting, 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom (h. and c.), & 
soil on golf links and shore. Fine view of sea and coast 
garden.— Miss EARP, Undercliff, Exmouth. 


ee 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CoO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS oF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905, 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Governr 2nt Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use, 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 

Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd, 

54 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
41h, and ¥\ Ib. 





13s. per ib.—in 1 Ib, Tins. 





Major WaLTER WiInGrieLp writes :—** The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 





TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerard. Intimidad, London. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
» BURGLARY. 
Se MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ASSURANCE 9 & 10 King ‘Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | read office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Nore Murer, J.P. 











XMOUTH.—TO LET, for two months or less, Comfort 


ably FURNISHED, Picturesque HOUSE, cane Verandah, ¢ ee 
Excellent water ; 
line. Well- jccked 


— 


O BE LET.—BUXTON. Large good HOUSE, built 


for Private School, and occupied as such for twenty years. —Ayply, 


HAMPSON BROS., 3 The Quadrant, Buxton. 








town, bracing air and pretty country, 1j hours from 
Hotei, Brackley, Nor . 


| Rey MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 


picturesque country 


MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in 
London, apply Crows 
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~ GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


lications 
NDARY 





Education in Egypt, ap 
iavi ASTERSHIPS in i. : 
inistry of Education. Masters to gin work in 

SCHOOLS fig t— 4 and to teach in English exclusively. Over 
October, 12 each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of twoof the 
#0 boys be uired, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental 
Masters oe Chemistry) ; six of the new Masters will be principally engaged 
yen Mathematics; the others will be concerned more particularly 
J washes ning of English, including History and Geography. Candidates 
wae ot less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, 
shoal —~ a a University Degree in Honours. They should have experience 
pap ae oo reference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
as Tew Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
Teaching. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 


$2 per mensein). 4 
ae ee oremece, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer Vacation 
’ 


ths. - 
| on Oteun with tall statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
App only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 31st, 1906, marked 
pm ‘ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. LUY D-CARPEN- 
TER Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. ee ae 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


the extension of Secondar 


In view of the new ASSISTANT- 


About 10 ADDITIONAL TEACHERS (Men and Women) will shortly be 
APPOINTED in the above Depart ment. 

These will include an Assistant Master of Method, an Assistant Mistress of 
Method (for Infant School Teaching), and Teachers of English Literature, 
French, History, Mathematics, Elementary Science. 

The majority of the salaries will be, for Men, between £175 and £250 a year, 
and, for Women, between £150 and £200 a year; but more or less may be paid 

eptional cases. 
oe Assistant Manual Instructor (salary, £100 or £120 a year) is also 
ired. 
I pplications must be received not later than Saturday, June 2nd, 1906. 
Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goidsmiths’ College, New 


Cross, S.E. ees a mae 
[ siveesity OF BIRMINGHAM. 
TWO ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN MATHEMATICS, 





The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the above Appointments, 
ds, £175 and £150 per annum respectively. 

OPeuesions, accom Low by Testimonials, should be sent to the under- 
signed not later than Tuesday, June 5th, 1906. : 

The Candidates elected will be required to enter upon their duties on 
October Ist, ae be cbtaincd ¢ 

Further icu may be obtain rom 
. _ GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham, May. 1906, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR OF EDUCATION now 
Vacant in this College. The Council will elect on June 20th. Forty copies of 
the application and testimonials should be in the hands of the undersigned 
not later than Thursday, May 3lst. The Professor will be expected to enter 
on his duties at the beginning of next Session. For further particulars 


apply to 
wel JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, ™.A., 
Bangor, April 25th, 1906, Secretary and Registrar. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 
September next a highly qualified and experienced SECOND MISTRESS. 
Church of Engiand. Age, 30 to 35. Salary, £30 to £100, with board, residence, 
and laundry.—Also an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, a University Graduate, by 
reference a London B.A., with good French and Classics. Church of 
ngland. Salary, £70, with board, residence, and laundry.—Applications, 
with testimonials, should be sent to the CLERK to the Drapers’ Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, London, not later than May 25th. Further information may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Lt go eg ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.— 
WANTED, in September, TWO FORM MISTRESSES—(ce) Special 
Subjects: Mathematics (Advanced and some Elementary Work) and Botany ; 
(6) Special Subjects: History, and either French or German. Honours 
degree and training or experience absolutely essential. Salary—Scale and 
Pension Scheme.--Apply, by letter in the first instance, to the HEAD- 
MISTLESS at the School. 


YE STAMFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 
GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS from Graduates of any Uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom for the position of HEAD-MASTER of the 
above School, the appointment to date from January Ist, 1907.—Full par- 
om se application to Mr. GEO. GOODLEY, Clerk to the Governors, 
tamford. 




















NOME OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to Tadworth. 
HUME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
TERM BEGAN MAY 2np, 
Prospectus on application, 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom, 
Oz RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various ty: of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


C* URCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W, 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A, 
Students trained for Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


GS ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 








FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Stndent Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


T\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som, Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Trincipal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. 'l. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


AORN, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER. 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea Views. 














ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
J Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


J ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHUIRF. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 








WEDISH MEDICAL and EDUCATIONAL GYMNAST 

REQUIRED (September). Diplomeé Central Institute or Arvidson’s, 

Stockholm. Must be first-rate Teacher, and experienced with Medical Work. 
PRINCIPAL, The Physical Trajning College, Halesowen. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN.— 
REQUIRED, in September, a RESIDENT LECTURER. Subjects: 
Mathematics and Nature Study.—Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion _~ be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be 


sent before May 3ist. 
OR SALE—SCHOOL PREMISES and NUCLEUS 
of a SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL (Boarding and Day) in 
Bracing North Country Health Resort. Beautiful House and Grounds. 
Accommodation for 35 Boarders, besides Day Boys. Capital about £1,500,— 
Apply Box 18, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


OLD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 

Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full Pertioaincs, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| OXDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lon- 
don, Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Terms by the month,— 
Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, South Kensington, 

















\T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
\) Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, teunis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. ~ Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 








OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—Mrs. KEBLE 

wishes to RECEIVE ONE or TWO GIRLS to Ednecate with her own, 

8 to 14, under superior Swiss governess. Flueut French and German, Advanced 

Euglish, Good Drawing and Music. Healthily situated in Berkshire Downs. 
Highest references. ‘Terms on application. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
plafing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 
J OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


S MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ _ BOGNOR 
o 








SCHOOL, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL, 

Fees from 66 guineas, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
‘Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Di as, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
lied with qualified teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Feneing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches q a me References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M. Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D. D. eer FR nam from the SECRETARY. 


JING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Scliools. Thé course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 


for Ladies as Gymuastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


MNHE < CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Stadents are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Trajning College. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as 2 Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepured for the Examuna- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


EGISTRY FOR KINDERGARTEN AND JUNIOR 
TEACHERS, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. (in connection with 

the Froebel Society of Great Britain and Ircland).—The Teachers whose names 
are on the Register of the Froebe! Society have been through a thorough 
course of training in modern educational methods at recognised Training 
Colleges and Schools. The large majority of the Teachers on the books hold the 
Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. No charge is made to 
employers until an engagement has been effected. A list of Teachers, with 
particulars of their quulitications, can be had on application, Office hours, 
11 to 4; Saturdays, 1i to 2. Telephone, 7878 Gerrard.—t. NORLE, Seeretary. 


T MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75, 
PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Studenuts are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &e., ap py to the 
Principal. Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework, Weaving, Carving, Gardening, 
Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing. Boarders not wishing to take course of training 
received. —Apply PRINCIPAL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbizh, North Wales. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.- —Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


| ) ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
tie Misses TLDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


rFX\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ae “ao sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
ellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
ER 1B ur’ TT, M.A. (Dub lin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


((HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


rE\REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL 
_ HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. ouse with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Boarti. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOY COTT and Miss TARVER. 


\' ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectis on application. are 
NOUTH DEVON, near MOOR.—PAYING GUESTS 
RECEIVED by Lady and Geutleman for June, July, and August. 
Roomy House, Bracing Position, Extensive Views, and Large Garden —Box 
126, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.U. 




















Preparation 


Full particulars from the 









































(pe sacn EDUCATION CORPORATION 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLs. 


Head-M 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainsecoray. Rett 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonarids-on-Sea Miss H. Walsh = 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford C.1. Dodd, M.A. etpeys 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, n 

ear 
S SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social roESOM. 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 ne Tes of grounds. Riding and drivin 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 
There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or mane EETRARCE SCHOLAR. 


SHIPS of value £70, £40, £30, commencing JULY 1 
Apply to the HEAD-MAS TER. 











a 

) ELS T ED SCHOOL, 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70- £0. E: Exawination, July 1 
London. A few NOMINATIONS, ote available.—Aypiy BURSA 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. ? 
a 
UGBY SCHOOL. 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS ll i 

May 28th, 1906. — MONDAY, 








Particnlars may be obtained from the H EA D-MASTER, 
2RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships valne 90gs. per annum, One Warden's Exhibition value 
50gs., Six General Exhibitions value 30¢s., will be competed for ou June Sth, 
6th, i: 3th, . 14th, 1! 1! 5th (in_two parts).—App sly ye the WARDE N. ” 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 

An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 
Basie 18th, 19th.—-For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head 

faster. 








GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
HALF TERM COMMENCES 13th JUNE. 
Gi¢e@Leswick 8s 


srx SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) w 
For particulars apply the Head-} 
Gigeleswick Seh vol. Nettle, Yorkshire, 


MONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS on 26th, 27th, 
For full particulars apply to 
The HE AD- MAS’ rER, School ‘House, Tonk ridge 


7ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant House and 


Garden, facing South. Good water; bracing air. Many excursions in 


SCHOOL 


vill be offered in JUNE. 
ster, W. W. VAUGHAN, Ma, 








and 28th June, 











lovely scenery. ‘Tennis, croquet, bowls. Stabling, garage.—For terms en 

pension. apply for Whitsuntide, MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- 

Moors, Sinnington, R.S.0. Gi 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWTE BAY. 


Head-Master: T. ¢ OSLORN, M 
The Roard of Governors will be wind to RECEIVE XPPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For _ For Prospectus apply 1 to HEAD-MASTER. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 3rd and 4th. 











_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS,. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classicnl and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergyme n.—Apply HEAD-MASTEB, 


Kies | SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 





J SHLPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
tooth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding- houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 

Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 

fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 

~~ HE RBORNE 

i» 








SCHOOL, 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 
Scholarships and ixhibitions.—For particulars apvly, by letter, to 
BU RSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head- Master. 
NLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Oxford Fellow and 
Tutor will take Two or Three PUPILS for Classical Scholarships in 
August and September.—Box 127 The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 >p.an. CADET CORPS. 


VLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


SiX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, July (Boarders only), for OXFORD 
Channel Islands Scholarships, £100 a year. Many successes ARMY and 
NAVY.—Apply Rev. PRINCIPAL. 
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—————— 
IVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


9s 
for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in CLASSICS 
AD Caen Tro be held in JUNE, commencing Wednesday, 20th, at 
- TH atending candidates should apply to. 
Gam. Intenre MASTER of University Colleze, 
The PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hattieli’s Hall, or 
The CENSOR of Unattached Students, 








c ICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are OPEN to WOMEN, Intending 
LASSICA” a apply te 

canilidates Se ONCIPAL HY the Women's Hostel, Palace Green, Durham. 
7TRIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
ig PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
Boye trom tte ots in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. : € Sel hi 
Honours List, Prospectus, partienlars ri) Scholarships, and other 
eA. ‘tion, apply to the Head-Master, Jt JHN RIDG ES, M.A., at the School. 


LENALMOND. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. ; 

The ENTRANCE =CHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
perticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Gleualmond, 

erth, N.B. 

YHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
C NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3th, 
and 3ist. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£90 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£2 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. — m ies + dei ae . 7 

IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION. 

SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS in the Army Accounts 
Department, and EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department 

8-20), 24th May. 

The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be receivel. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdor. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 


Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 
YLIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditious from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLOBS’ 
HARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June 1lth, 1906, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 5th. ORDINARY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 18th.—For ;articulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 
| ee COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. 'T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
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HE OARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE’ TRUST, 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


_ The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two 
inclu:les Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and R dial Gy sti 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For ere of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the ncipal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

: An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 

1906, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

ee particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.,, 
end-Master. 


LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 


On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited.— 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loud.) 




















NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLE, will be held at the Guild during the months of 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER, 


For full Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ssmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 





l IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


)RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 
French language exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
Lae Moderate terms.—Address Vi Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
nférieure. 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 
61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives 
EN FAMILLE a few Paying Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend 
the University, Sorbonne, &c. Homecomforts. French lessons. Terms from 
£58 to £12. 
ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rae Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


) tem FRANCAISE RECEVRAIT 
ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA LANGUE. Reference: The 
Right Hon. Sydney Buxton, M.P., 7 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 8.W.— 
Apply Madame GANNAY, Langeais, Indre et Loire. 
RESDEN.— TWO YOUNG LADIES can be 
7 RECEIVED in the autumn in the family of ALBERT FUCHS, 
Professor at the Royal Conservatoire. Best references; moderate terms.— 
Please address Struvestrasse 27, Dresden. 























ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, TUESDAY, July 10th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 44hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended hy Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near 
LONDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 
ofhome. EXPERTENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
_ cont, and garden.—‘* EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
ect, London, 


> ~ = > . 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or deheate boys (17 to 19) preterred. Bracing air, large grounds, cricket 
and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University En- 
trance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


QCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
» Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class, Splendid premises in high and 
racing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Kiding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clercy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABRITAS. THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 


ARRISON HOME for EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 

A modern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 

the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemeu sutlering from 
Epilepsy. It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 
ment, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 
gee to ~ Hon. Secretary, W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 
» LAVerpoo. 



















































N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


naewoae?rti = &. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


NCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
Ss for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Eviucational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 


A Patuoc as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
Ta 




















SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
* BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Ceutral Hegistry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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tae, 
THE ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. ay 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1836.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL £2,240 
or — 


SPECTATOR. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON OB BEFORE 


WEDNESDAY, THE 23xp MAY, 1906, 


THE ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) & BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886, . : £500,000¢ 
* This t will be increased to 8 

oe ~ i aoe cr £1,000,000 by the 44% Debenture Stock 

OFFER OF £500,000 44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK AT £105 
PER CENT. 

Beiug the remainder of the £1,000,000 4} per cent. Debenture Stock created 

under the authority of a resolution of the Company of the 26th May, 1904, 


Drrecrors. 

anes =, CEaeorE, Esq., K.C., Chairman, 

ajor- § } } c.C ‘ 
ALFRED FREWIN, he CE 4, K.C.MLG., KCLE., CB, RE 
uae eae 
The Stock will be secured by a charge upon the entire Undertaking, with BEENAED GREENWELL Bay. 
the £500,000 similar Stock already issued, and subject only to that existing in 
favour of £1,000,000 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, and will be repay- 
able at £105 per £100 on the Ist January, 1940, but the Company reserves 
power to redeem before this date, by purchase in the open market or by public 
tender. In the event of liquidation for reconstruction or amalgamation, the 
Stock will not be repayable at less than £105 per £100, 


Bankers. ' 
Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.c, 
AvpiTors, 
Messrs. DELOITTE, ee he _— & CO., London Wall 
Secretary anv Orrices. 
H. D. GREVILLE, 1 Broad Street Place, E.C, 
Soxicitors To Tur Company. 
Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C, 


ee 
— 


Trustees for the 44 per cent. Debenture Stock Holders :— 
BARON BRUNO SCHRODER. WALPOLE GREENWELL, Esq. 


Solicitors to the Trustees: Messrs, HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD and 
HAWESLEY, 


Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & Co., having acquired the above-men- 
tioned £500,000 44 per cent. Debenture Stock, beg to offer the same to the 
holders of the existing Ordinary, Preferred, Deferred, and Debenture Stocks 
of the Company for subscription at £105 per £100 Stock, payable as follows 
(holders of Capital Stock of the Company having priority in allotment in 
proportion to the amount held by them) :— 


£ 5 per cent. on application, 

25 P on Allotment, 

23 on on 20th July. 

25 ee on 27th August. 

25 jae on llth October, 
Total .. £105 

The Stock will be transferable in multiples of £1. 

The instalments carry interest at the rate of 44 
their due dates till 3lst October next, and Scrip to 
for £1 1s. 0d. per £100 will be issued after Allotment. 

The Scrip will be exchangeable on and after lst November next free of 
expense for Certificates of the Stock in the names of the scrip holders, who 
will be entitled to the interest accruing from the lst November next. Interest 
will thenceforth be payable half-yearly on the lst May and lst November. 

Allottees will have the option of paying up in full on Allotment, or on the 
date of any subsequent instalment, under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum. 

The failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Where the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the surplus will be 
applied towards the amount payable on Allotment, If no Allotment is made, 
the deposit will be returned without deduction. 

The Company, which was formed in the year 1888, has a paid-up Capital 
Stock of £2,200,000, a 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Debt ‘of 21,000,000, and 
a4} per cent. Debenture Debt, repayable on the Ist of January, 1940, of 
£500,000, part of the £1,000,000 4} per cent. Debenture Stock authorised on 
the my of May, 1904, the remainder of which forms the amount now offered 
for sale. 

The lines of the Company consist of about 600 miles of railway which will 
be augmented by the construction of branches, including one to Boquete and 
another to the Port of Mejillones, for which purpose, among others, the Com- 

y has now obtained the consent of the Trustees to issue this Debenture 
Btock. In addition to the construction of the above branches, a large exten- 
sion of the Company’s system of Waterworks is being carried out, 

The net revenue of the Company for the last five years has been as follows :— 


_ .. £228,900> Including the half share of surplus 
. «. £216,688 rofits received by the 
-. £269,249 uanchaca Company. 








DVOWSON FOR SALE. 


The Advowson of a Vicarage, with a Chapelry, in the Count 
held by an Incumbeut aged 74. The Tithe Commutation of the Pores poe 
Chapelry (which are joined) is £423 19s. 81., of which £5 4s. 84. is payable 
out of the Glebe. Present value, about £295. There are also (according to 
the Tithe Map) 80 acres 3 roods and 32 perches glebe, of which part is let at 
an annual rental of £50 and about 20 acres are in hand, There is a hay dole 
payable tothe Vicar of £2and a hay dole payable to an adjoining landowner 
of £6. The rates, taxes, and insurance amount to about £35 a year. There ig 
a very good Vicarage House with a good garden close to the Church. The 
Church is a nice one and in good order. The Chapelry annexed to the 
Vicarage is situate about 2 miles from the Church, and consists of a very 
interesting Norman Chapel. The population of the whole is 491, 

The Vicarage is situate within 7 miles of one of the best market towns in 
ee : 

or further particulars, and to treat, apply to WEYMAN, WEY 

ESTYN JONES, Solicitors, Ludlow. : arate 


P. R—CANADIAN .PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 

e STEAMSHIP LINES. 

LIVERPOOL TO CANADA.—First Cabin; Second and Third Class, 
S.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’.......... (twin-screw) 9,674 tons ......... May 29 
S.S. ‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’ (twin-screw) 14,500 tons ......... June 9 

MAIDEN VOYAGE of the New Steamer ‘EMPRESS OF IRELAND,’ 
LARGEST and FASTEST to CANADA, June 23rd. 
Free Pamphlet re ‘‘ Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, and NEW ZEALAND. 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantie 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, 8. W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


£1 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273 ; horse-power, 4,000). 
£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


YPEWRITING 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d 


- per 1,000 words, Further par 
ticulars on application,—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


Opt STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 

MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free. all preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING 
69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1856, 


SPARAGUS.—124 Buds (Postage and Package Free) 
2s. Cash. 





r cent. per annum from 
r carrying a Coupon 











WANTED. 





ne ne £326,858 
oe about £366,000* 
* The final Accounts for the year are not yet to hand. 

After deducting the amount required to provide interest on the 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock from the net revenue for 1905, as stated above, there renainus 
a balance of about £326,000, while the amount required for interest upon the “ . ‘ 
whole of the 44 per cent. Debenture Stock, including the present Issue, will 9d. Weekly Supplies, for six weeks, at 2s. 6d. 
be £45,000. Illustrated Price List free on application. 

For the first three months of the present year the gross receipts have been FRED. THORNELY, Evesham. 
approximately £243,800, showing an increase over the corresponding period 
of 1905 of about £60,100, 

The Boquete Branch commences at km. 36 on the main line and will run 
in a south-easterly direction to Boquete, a distance of about 110 km. 


CO., 





OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 








The Mejillones Branch commences at km. 59 on the main line and will 
run in a north-westerly direction to the Port of Mejillones, a distance of 
about 77 km., where important pier and harbour works are in course of 
construction by the Company. 

From reports furnished to the Company, it appears that the former 
branch will open up an extensive Nitrate district. The latter branch will, 
when completed, solve the present difficulties arising out of the fact that 
the shipping facilities at the Port of Antofagasta are now hardly adequate 
to cope with the greatly increased and ever-growing traffic of the 
Company. 

The extension to Conchi is now completed and open for traffic, while the 
works on the Collahuasi Branch are well advanced. 

In consequence of the increased demand for water, a new pipe line is 
being laid :rom S. Pedro to Cerillos, a distance of about 200 km., which it 
is believed will increase the water supply sufficiently to meet present and 
future requirement. 


A Contract dated the 10th May, 1906, has been made between the Company 
and Messrs. J. Henry Scuriper & Co. for the acquisition from the Company 
of the Debenture Stock now offered. 

The Trust Deed for securing the Debenture Stock, together with the form 
of Debenture Stock Certificate and the above-mentioned Contract, can be 
in ted at the Office of Messrs. Hoittams, Sons, Cowarp, & Hawss.ey, 
80 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

Applications should be made on the Forms accompanying this offer, and 

rwarded with the amount of Deposit payable on application. 

Forms of Application can be obtained from Messrs. J. Henry Scariper & 
Co., 145 enhall Street, E.C., and from Messrs. W. Greenwett & Co., 
2 Finch Lane, E.C. 

London, 18th May, 1906, 





| ie = FISH, Direct from the World's Largest Fish 

Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d. ; Ilbs., 
3s.; 14lbs., 38. 64.; 2llbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who Costoaged pages ot 
them at Sheffield Workheuse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
—eEeE 


Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. 





HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


ISCOVERIES IN CERAMICS. ; 
A highly interesting Exhibition of the newly-discovered ‘Rouge 
Flambé” and Crystalline Ware from the ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES 
is now being held at the NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 169 Piccadilly (oppos:te 
Bond Street). LAST FEW DAYS. 10 to 6. 
3 OME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 8.W. 


SATURDAY and MONDAY, MAY 19th and 2ist. Admission Is., from 

ll a.m, to 7 p.m. on Monday. Saturday close at 10 p.m. ae ao 

RAFT GALLE RY. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. P 

MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION, Arranged by Messrs. HEINEMANN, 


of Munich. 
OPEN DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
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= SUBSCRIPTION LIST will open on SATURDAY, the 19th May, and CLOSE 
NOTICE.—The P the 22nd May, 1906, y on or before TUESDAY, 


DELHI ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS & LICHTING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900) is now issuing a Prospectus, which states (inter alia) that the 


CAPITAL is £170,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


140,000 Six per Cent. Preferred and Participating Shares of £1 each ... £140,000 


20,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


eee ee eee ore eee eee eee 


£30,000 


And that the Company is now making an 


ISSUE OF THE WHOLE OF THE PREFERRED AND PARTICIPATING SHARES AT PAR, 


Payable as follows :— 


On Application - - per Share 2s. 


On Allotment - - - per Share 4s. 


The balance as and when required by calls not exceeding 5s. each, payable at intervals of not less than Two Months. 
The Preferred and Participating Shares are entitled to a Non-Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent, 


per anpuMm, 


and to four-fifths of the surplus profits after payment of a Non-Cumulative Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per 


apnum on the Ordinary Shares, which are also entitled to one-fifth of the surplus profits. 

In the event of a liquidation, the Preferred and Participating Shares will rank as regards Capital in priority to the Ordinary 
Shares, and the surplus assets, after repaying the Capital paid up on the Preferred and Participating .Shares and the Ordinary 
Shares, belong as to four-fifths to the holders of the Preferred and Participating Shares, and as to the remaining one-fifth to the 


holders of the Ordinary Shares. 
And that the Directors and officers of the Company are :— 


DIRECTORS: 
Colonel Sir BUCHANAN SCOTT, K.C.LE., Royal Engineers, Retired; and late Deputy Consulting Engineer for Railways, India, 


109 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. (Chairman). 


THOMAS WILLIAM STRATFORD ANDREWS, Managing Director of Indo-European Telegraph Company (Limited), Cecil House, 


Wimbledon Common, Surrey. 


JOHN MONTRIOU CAMPION, M.I.C.E., late Chief Engineer Public Works Department, Punjaub, “ Kufri,” Amherst Road, 


Ealing, W. 


ANDREW WILSON TAIT (of Messrs. George A. Touch & Co.), Chartered Accountant, Basildon House, Moorgate Street, 


BANKERS: 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, London. E.C., and Branches, 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
. ENGINEERS: 
KINCAID, WALLER, MANVILLE & DAWSON, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
HARPER BROTHERS & CO., 13 St. Helen’s Place, E.C, 
SOLICITORS: 
WORTHINGTON EVANS, DAUNEY, & CO., 27 Nicholas Lane, E.C. (for the Company). 
PAINES, BLYTH, & HUXTABLE, 14 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. (for the Punjaub Electric Traction Company, Limited). 
BROKERS: 
FREMANTLE & RIGG, 77 to 80 Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
HENRY COOKE & SON, St. Ann’s Churchyard, and Stock Exchange, Manchester. 
WISE, SPEKE, & CO., 28 Collingwood Street, and Stock Exchange, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
CHRISTOPHER BARBER & SON, George Street, and Stock Exchange, Sheffield. 
AUDITORS : 
WHINNEY, SMITH, & WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 32 Old Jewry, London, E.C, 


London, E.C. 


SECRETARY 


and OFFICES: 


ALBERT JOHN SIDE, Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 





OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—The Company has been formed to con- 
struct and operate a system of Electric Tramways in the Municipality of 
Delhi under an Order proposed to be granted under the Indian Tramways 
Act, 1886, by the Government of the Punjaub, and to supply Electric Power 
for Lighting and other purposes under the terms of a License called * The 
Delhi (Municipality) Electric License of 1905," dated 24th February, 1905, 
granted by the Government of the Punjaub. 

Delhi is the chief commercial centre in the Punjaub. It has a population of 
over 200,000 inhabitants ; seven lines of railway terminate iu or pass through 
the City. The industries of Delhi mclude cotton mills, four mills, embroidery, 
ami jewellery. 

ROUTE OF TRAMWAY.—The proposed route of the Tramway, which has 
been selected (as will be seen by the map enclosed) with a view to dealiug with 
the trafic between the most important points in the City, including the New 
Central Bailway Station, the Government Buildings, Post Office. College, and 
Law Courts. It traverses the famous street known as Chandui Chowk, which 
is #@ yards wide and nearly a mile long, and is lined on either side by the tinest 
shops ia the City. The route also runs through the Sadar Bazaar from eu) to 
ead, thus connecting the two new passenger stations recently erected with the 
entre of the City and with the new Central Railway Station meutioned above. 
The Sadar Bazaar is nearly a mile in length, and 1s the centre of the grain, 
leather, and indigo markets, and the place of business of the large wholesale 
merchants. The route also passes the “‘ Jumma Masjid,” the larvest and most 
celebrated Mosque in the East, where thousands congregate for worship. 

There is excellent scope for a large goods traffic between the cotton mills and 
various works and bazaars and tie railway stations, the only means at preseut 
available being the uative vehicles. 

LIGHTING.—The Company will acquire asa going concern the lighting 
installation which now supplies current to the municipality for street lighting, 
and to the Sadar Railway Station, and also to a few private consumers. This 
portion of the undertaking is in its infancy. The directors contidently 
anticipate that when the additional mains are provided, a greatly increased 
business can be done, both for lighting and power, and that the Delht Club, 
aud the principal hotels and residents will immediately become customers. 

PUNKAHS.—A remunerative source of revenue will be the working of 
fans, which, where electricity is installed, are rapidly replacing the Punkah 
now worked by manual labour, and which must, in a climate like that of 
India, be kept in operation continuously day and night during the hot 
8¢€280 2. 

Messrs. Kincaid, Waller, Manville, and Dawson, the well-known Electrical 
Euginecers, have reported upon the scheme and its prospects, and a print of 
their full report accompanies this Prospectus. The following is a copy of 
their condensed Report :— 

29 Great George Street, Westminster, 14th May, 1906, 

To the Directors of the Delhi Electric Tramways and L:ghting Company 

(Limited). e 
Delhi Tramways, Power, and Lighting. 

Gentlemen,—We have carefully considered the draft Tramway Order and the 
vicense granted by the Punjab Government under date of the 24th February, 
‘5, aut. orising the construction and working of Tramways at Delhi, together 
with the supply of electrical energy for all purposes. 

Delhi is the principal city and most important commercial centre, after 





i 








Caleutta, in the Northern part of India, with a population of over 200,000 
inhabitants, 

The License, the terms of which are in all respects satisfactory, provides 
that the electrical undertaking may be acquired = the Local Authority or 
the Local Government at the expiration of 42 years, or at each subsequent 
period of 10 years from such date at the fair market value at the time of 
purchase of the lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant suitable for the 
purposes of the electrical undertaking. 

The draft Tramway Order, the terms of which are also in all respects satis- 
factory, provides that the Tramway undertaking may be acquired by the Local 
Authority or the Local Government at the expiration of 42 years from the date 
of the Order, or at each subsequent period of 10 years, and that the terms of 
purchase thereof shall be the then market value of the Tramway, and in case 


| of disagreement shall be determined by arbitration. It is, however, compulsory 





for the Local Authority or Local Government if it exercises the option to 
purchase the Tramway to purchase the electrical undertaking as well. 

The fact that the current for lighting and for the tramway service can be 
supplied from the same central station, the one requiring its maximum con- 
sumption during the day, and the other at night, is a most important factor, 
as it euables the generating plant to be worked to the best possible advantage, 
and reduces the cost of production. 

We have recently visited the City, and considered the local features of the 
undertaking, and after careful consideration of the estimates of capital cost, 
and also of revenue and expenditure, have satisfied ourselves that the proposed 
capitalisation, amounting to £170,000, is reasonable, and that a net profit of 
£15,000 per annum, subject to Loudon administration expeuses, may be con- 
tidently anticipated in respect of the undertaking. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Krvcarp, Water, Masvitte and Dawsor, 

After deducting, say, £1,200 administration expenses in London, the net 
annual revenue when the business is developed on the above basis should 
be £13,800, which would be sufficient to provide a dividend of 7 per cent. on 
the Preferred and Participating Shares with a surplus. 

It is believed that the tramway and lighting systems can be extended, and it 
is to be expected that the revenue will be increased thereby. 

The Company has borrowing powers sufficient to deal with promising exten- 
sions, either in Delhi or elsewhere, and the Shareholders will benefit from any 
profits resulting from such expansions. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of 3d. per Share on all Shares applied for 
by the — (excluding underwriters) allotted in respect of applications 
bearing Brokers’ stamps, 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
for a settlement in and quotation of the present issue of Shares. 

The Prospectus sets out the Material Contracts, and contains the other 
information required by the Companies Acts. Copies of the Agreements, 
Reports and Plan, Draft Order and License, and of the Indian Tramways 
Act, 1886, and the Indian Electricity Act, 1903, can be inspected at the Offices 
of the Company’s Solicitors on any business day before the closing of the 
Subscription List between‘the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application cau be obtained from the Bankers 
and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 

Applications for shares will only be received upon the terms of the Pro- 
spectus, and upon the application forms accompanying it. This Notice IS NOT 
INTENDED as an invitation to subscribe for Shares, 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


MAPLE & 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


ENGLISH XVil & XVIII 
CENTURY STYLES 


A Choice Selection of 


FRENCH WORK 


Tottenham Court Road 





co 
GRATES 


IDRI 





——— 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 





S SODA WATER 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 







Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Motel, 





London | HYAM & CO., 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,/s00,000. 


——., 


A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and a lars and 


egginys ; @ 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms. i ino 


Ltd., Oxford Street, London, w 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 





EVERSIONS 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Estab lished 1835, 


and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


PURCHASED or 


Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


5,442 tons, Liverpool, May 19th, London, May 2Ist. 
£12 for 14 days, 24 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
Other Sailings every 10 days. 


THE BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 


B.M.S, ‘ANSELM,’ 


necessary travelling and hotel expenses. 


x . a Street, Liverpool. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly a dapted te 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is gui ckly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


Being 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chomists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 


188 STRAND. 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, Xc., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. The Bag is 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock. Price, 
12 in. only, 42s,, delivered free. 

Special New ar —~ a of Writing Cases 
e 





THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon) 
IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
or 
WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of & History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694, 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organised and con- 


ducted by 

LOUIS N. PARKER, 
will be acted Wy Two Txovsanp Inhabitants of 
Warwick, in agnificent Costumes, accurately 
copied from contemporary designs. Coverep 
Avupitorium., Every Seat Numeerep ayp REe- 
BERVED. 


Prices :—£2 2s., £1 1s., 10s. 6d., 5s8., and 3s, 6d, 
Early application advisable. Special railway 
facilities. 

For Seats, Lodgings, and all information apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 
Warwick Pacrant, Warwicr, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 18390, 
Paid-up Capital .. peokeheus «+. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ..£1,070,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Brauches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








“K” BOOTS 

ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GuINras, 


Dis 0c60eesseneece scam 
Haif-Page (Column) eeecccces - 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) 


eee 
© ecceoce 


CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....... eoccece 
Inside Page ..cscccccccecesscs 


+-£16 16 0 
1414 @ 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 58.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(contatning on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
168. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found waa to 1 

wine usually sold at cuneh higher “6 w 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

& Dozen Boitles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Ravlway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 





28 . 


Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Some Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
LISTS POST FREE, 
per doz. Cuffs for 5/ll, Gentle 
—— re Linen 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
‘N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, “all. Letter Orders ond 





Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
ae a 1/8 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Sadier 
M 
POCKET Bomsson & Cutaves have 8 
SANEIES.© ERICK MANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentil ARS, Gentlemen’s4fold, from 4/11 
IRISH men’s from ult or doz. 
2 SHIRTS, Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Gioth, with © 
's, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE, & SHIRTS. ' a 
——— (ie measure, 2/- extra). 
materials in Neck Bands, Saft, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 
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“THE SEASON’S BOOKS. 


Messrs) DUCKWORTH & CO, have pleasure in announcing the 
publication of a NEW NOVEL by ELINOR GLYN, Juthor of 
“The Visits of Elizabeth.’’ NOW READY at Booksellers’, 
Libraries, and Bookstalls. Orders should be given at once to ensure 
prompt delivery, as the demand has been extraordinary. Note the 


title 


BEYOND THE ROCKS: a Love Story. 


By ELINOR GLYN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. A Love 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. Story. 


BY 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. ELINOR 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. | GLYN, 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. Author of 


“THE VISITS OF 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. ELIZABETH.” 














NEW NOVEL FOR THE SPRING SEASON. 
A MOTOR CAR DIVORCE. By L. Cuosszxr Hate. 30 Illustrations, 10 im 


Colour, by WALTER HALE. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A large Edition of this very original Automobile Story has been prepared, and it is likely to prove one of the most suecessful and 


popular of novels for summer reading. 
A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
“*The success of Mr. Temple Thurston's Novel is assured.” 
TRAFFIC: the Story of a Faithful Woman. By E. Tempre Txourston. 
Etched Frontispiece, 452 pp., 6s. 


No recent novel has called forth such conflicting criticism. On one hand great appreeiation and sincere approval, on the other 
severe strictures for what is deemed unnecessary realism. All, however, single it out as a novel of very great interest. 


KING PETER. By Dion Cuayron Catrarop. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
352 pp., 63. 
By H. BELLOC, M.P. 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and Impressions. By the 
Author of “The Path to Rome.” Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Colonred Frontispiece by the Author, 5s. net. 


“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘The Path 
to Rome.’ Full of a certain fine quality. It is a prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”—Daily News. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART.—THE “RED SERIES.”—JUST OUT, 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
By WILLIAM D. McKAY, R.S.A., Librarian to the Royal Scottish Academy. 


After giving an account of the precursors of the Seottish School of Painting, 1588 to 1798, the author treats of 
the art of Raeburn and Wilkie, the founders of the Scottish School as such, at considerable length, and traces their 
influence through their followers. Wiikie’s contemporaries are considered separately ; and the rise and development 
of Northern Landscape. The young men of the forties are dealt with later on; and the last part of the book is 
devoted to a survey of later developments 

FULL PROSPECTUS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Cuartes M. Doveury, Author of “ Travels in 


Arabia Deserta.’ 2 vols. crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net each. 
Early Review in the “ Times” Literary Supplement. 

_ “This strong, strange poem fulfils aspirations, Heroic duels, closely modelled on Homeric fights ; bits of pagan mythology, like 
Woden's visit to the abode of Hel; Brennus’s passage of the Alps ; the Song of Sigor, a beautiful version of the myth of Crispin and 
Agygia, which we should have liked to quote in full, asa proof of Mr. Doughty's handling of an idyllic theme. We hope, however, 
that enough has been quoted to show that this is ne ordinary poem, such as minor bards endowed with a cultivated taste and a select and 
recondite vocabulary could write. It is work of an altogether higher order. It may be that its subject and manner will narrow the 
circle of its admirers in an age which is quick to protest that it has no leisure for epics; but the fit and few will give thanks for @ poet.” 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


NICEPHORUS: 


A Tragedy of New Rome. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Litt.D. 


This edition is limited to 450 copics, each of which is numbered 
and signed by the Author. 








The Spectator says :—‘‘ Real dramatic power...... All the qualities 
of a good acting play.” 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, in the 7ribune, says :— We can remember 
no other case in which a writer making his first dramatic essay so 
late in life has achieved such an honourable and even remarkable 
.....Vivacity and power.” 













euccess, . 





The Daily Chronicle says:—‘The characters are large and 
conspicuous, the incidents striking, the public and private matters 
at stake are important, and the end is unquestionably in the great 
tragic manner.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ Mr. Harrison is a master of a 
stately and impassioned style, and his heroic and tragic subject, 
torether with his blank verse medium, lend themselves admirably 
to his qualities as a writer.’ 















If you take an interest in the first appearance of 
a young novelist of quite unusual promise, 
ask your librarian to send you a copy of 


THE UPHILL ROAD, 


By E. C. RUTHVEN, 


Crown 8vo, 6s., 

































Just published by Messrs, Chapman and Hall. You have not 
heard of the author before, but you will hear a good deal in the 
next few weeks, 





NEW WORK BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


REVELATIONS of INSPECTOR MORGAN. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 
Author of “Sylvia Arden,” “ The Ways of the Millionaire,” &o. 


PRICE 6 SHILLINGS. 


Contents :—DETECTIVE INSPECTOR MORGAN. 
GENTLEMAN COGGINS : ALIAS TOWERS. 
THE FLYING MAN, 
THE MURDER AT JEX FARM, 
THE KIDNAPPED CHILDREN, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 





/* JUST OUT. 6/- 





‘THE BAR SINISTER’ 


BY 


J. MORGAN-~DE-GROOT. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 





epon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the ED1ToR, but 






to the PunLisnEeR, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books, 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE, 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 
Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman. Anthor of “ 
Tour in Macedonia.” With many Illustrations, deny Ore, as bys ofa 
OBSERVER.—“ Though the book is first in the field, it is extremely 
probable that it will turn out to bo one of the best produced as a 
result of the royal progress. Mr. Abbott writes with knowledge 
with point, and with humour, and he is not afraid to be outspoken.” , 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Abbott's book has a deeper and more 


serious interest than that of the passing moment, and will remain an 
abiding contribution to the discussion of India’s problems.” 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


An Account of his Life and Work. By A. L. 
Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS DAY. 


A Study of the Topical Element in Shakespeare and in the Elizabethan 
Drama By J. A. DE ROTHSCHILD, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


LILLEY, M.A. With 


TRIBUNE.—“ Mr. MecTaggart's book is full of surprises, some of them rer: 
pleasant. It is also able, interesting, stimulating, all the more so because a 
13 the product of two philosophical methods, and belongs to more than one 
century—connecting the Deism of the one with the idealism of the other 
The crowning merits of Mr. McTarcart's style are its clean-cut explicitness, 


and the happy directness and not infrequent humour of its illustrations,” 
A Book about Children for Grown-ups, 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA, 


By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “A Romance of the Nursery.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Though this book is not, properly speaking, a novel, the 
account of the doings of the children in the nursery of Squire Staniland is 
much more amusing reading than most works of contemporary fiction. It has 
humour as well as fancy, and the grown-up people, seen through the children's 
eyes, are almost as successful as the children themselves,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Writing Letters 


—formerly an irksome duty—has 
now become a positive pleasure 
owing to the ease it can be ac- 
complished with a 


“Swan” Pen 


It is an obvious advantage to be 
always able to use a pen one is 
familiar with, It is simply a matter 
of taking your ‘“‘Swan” from your 


pocket and there you are. 





JAMES DOUGLAS, the celebrated critic, writes: 
‘“* The *SWAN’ frees me from the tyranny of the 
inkpot and the bondage of the blotter, and helps me 
to think in ink and dream on paper. It is the Pen 


of Pens!” 
Prices (in 3 Sizes) : 


10/6, 16,6, & 25/- up to £20, 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, “*““°"“ 


79 & SOHIGH HOLBORN, WC. 


93 Cheapside, E.C. 
95a Regent Street, W. 


Branches ~ 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Upera, Paris. 


SOLD RY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 





New York and Chicago. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY 
REVISED. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR- 
DRIVING. 


By LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


With Contributions by 


THE MARQUIS DE CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, LORD MONTAGU OF 
BEAULIEU, B. J. MECREDY, CLAUDE JOHNSON, THE HON. 
¢. 8. ROLLS, J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, SIR DAVID SALOMONS, Bart., 
and others. 

With 23 Plates and 147 IlJu. trations in the Text 
by H. M. BROCK, H. TRINGIAM, and from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 


This edition has been revised throughout, and where necessary the 
illustrations have been replaced by representations of the most up-to- 
date automohiles. 


An important addition has been made to the chapter on “ Roads,” 
and chapters on the following su hjects appear for the pirat time—viz., 
* Continental Touring,” “ Lamps,” and “ The Motor Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland and its Vi ork.” Another new feature is a series 
of Illustrations of famous racing cars, reproduced as Sar as poasible 
to one scale throughout, and to this is added a Chart of Racing Speeds. 


The whole of the work has been brought thoroughly up to date as 
regards ignition, mechanical and other practical details. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDIIION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


RURAL ENGLAND: 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social 
Researches carried out in the Years 1901 and 1902. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 75 Illustrations from Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 


“The most important work on rural economy published since 
Arthur Young's days ” Daily Chronicle. 


TICAL HISTORY. Nine Lectures, with Notes and Preface. By Cuartes 

Bree, D.D., Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

® These leciures might have been called Essays on the Development 
of the Church. They refer to three great moments in the fateful 
process—the making of the mediaral system, the decay of the 
medieval system, and the beginnings of modern Christianity .”— 
From the PREFACE. 


THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By the Rev. J. D. James, B.D., 
Vicar of Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, formerly Classical Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d, net. 


PERSECUTION AND TOLERANCE: being 
the Hulsean Lectures preached before the University of Cambridge in 
1895.4. By Manpe.. Creicuroy, D.D., D.C.L., &c., sometime Bishop of 
London. New and Cheaper Impression, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


al 
DIVINE AUTHORITY. By J. F. Scuorrrenp, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, late Rector of St. Michael's, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Contents.—The Need of a Teacher—The Voice of God Incarnate—The Voice 
of God in the Church—The Delivery of the Message—Other Voices—The 
Real Point at Issue. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad. For the Year 1905. 8vo, 18s. 


A DISCREPANT WORLD: being an Essay in 


Fiction. By the Author of “Through Spectacles of Feeling,” “The 
Haggard Side,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
TRACKS IN THE SNOW: being the History 


of a Crime. Edited, from the MS. of the Rev. Ronert Driver, B.D., 
by Goprrer R. Bensox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In addition to the well-thought-out plot, there is some excellent character- 
drawing and a real distinction of style in the story. It is one of the best 
sensational novels that has been written for some time.’’—Tribune. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


LEX CREDENDI 


A Sequel to “ Lex Orandi.” 
Crown 8vo, 5a. net. 


“There are fourteen chapters on ‘The Spirit of Christ’ and 
eleven on ‘The Prayer of Christ,’ that is, the Lord’s Prayer, which 
is discussed, petition by petition, in more masterly fashion than 
ever we saw or heard before. A great book in its way, but only 
for the thinkers..—BIJRMINGHUAM GAZETTE. 


“The almost infinite delicacy of touch, conspicuous in ‘ Nova et 
Vetera,’ is in this volume allied with the humaneness, sympathy, 
and respect for the sanctities of intellectual freedom......A work 
which cannot fail to enhance its writer's well-established and 
world-wide reputation as a thinker of the highest quality. It is 
unnecessary to prepare admirers of Father Tyrrell for his usual 
distinction of style, his sober but helpful illustrations, his power 
of expressing the most abstruse Catholic thought in the world’s 
best language, and his marvellous skill in collocating words, a 
skill reminding one of the felicitous collocations in the Odes of 
Horace,” —UNIVENSE, 


LEX ORANDI; or, Prayer and Creed. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net, 


HARD SAYINGS: a Selection of Meditations and 


Studies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NOVA ET VETERA: 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE FAITH OF THE MILLIONS. Essays. 


First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Informal Meditations. 


Also, Compiled and Edited with Additions by M. D. Petre. 


THE SOUL’S ORBIT; or, Man's Journey to 
God. 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK OF STORIES BY M. E. FRANCIS, 


SIMPLE ANNALS. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 


Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a series of stories which all deal more or less 
with the lives of working women. They do not, however, 
pretend either to analyse conditions or to grapple with 
problems, but merely to depict some of the joys and 
sorrows of a large and varied class. 


STANDARD. 


“We doubt if Mrs. Blundell will ever do anything finer than 
these brief but poignant stories of Dorset men and women and of 
life in a remote Dorset village.” 


GLOBE. 


“The tales are full of clever touches of observation and of 
gentle humour; and various as the themes may be, all reveal 
the writer’s insight into the ways and ideas of humble folk, and 
her sympathetic manner of dealing with them.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“Everything Mrs. Francis Blundell writes has high literary 
quality, and these stories are no exception to that rule....... They 
are the best things of their sort to be had; and one does not 
want to give them higher praise than that.” 


EVENING STANDARD. 


“We venture to doubt whether Mrs. Blundell's particular 
talent has ever shown to better advantage than in this collection 
of sketches of courtship and love amongst the poor, and largely 
in the Dorset that is so dear to her.......Not one of the stories 
misses fire or hangs heavy, and these ‘simple annals’ are 
thoroughly enjoyable.” 
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MAGMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOLUME I. of the 
POPULAR EDITION—UNABRIDGED. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. With Portrait. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. (1809-1872), 5s. net. 


*,* Also ready, Parts I.-VIIL, sewed, 6d. net each. Case for 
binding Vol. I., 9d. net. 


LORD CURZON IN_ INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his § es as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CS.I. 8vo, 12s. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ A book that should be read by every serious-minded 
Briton who cares for the welfare of our Great Empire in the East, an Empire 
with a population of 300,000,000 souls of various races and religions.” 

STANDARD.—“ There is not a speech in the whole series that does not set 
forth with admirable lucidity lessons in Government which every Englishman 
who values the connection between his country and India will do well to study. 
queens Every page will help to a better comprehension of England’s work in the 
East, and, we think, to a truer and higher appreciation of the share Lord 
Curzon has borne in it.” 


LIFE & EXPERIENOES OF 
SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 














ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 


WALTER PATER. 


By A. C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. 8. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


1906 ISSUE NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by EkR1IC PARKER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—" This volume is 
one to read and to possess. It teaches much that is well worth knowing, and 
encourages a study that doubles the value and zest of the most ordinary 
country ramble.” 


net. 














WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations by 5. Haxnmon Vepper. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 
Ricuarp Hour Hutton. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, ELizanetu M. Roscoe, With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 

*,* Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, KEATS, SHELLEY, 
WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ABNOLD, 
and others. 





RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. Henstey Henson, B.D., Hon. 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE OF PROPHECY. Being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 194, 
By E. A. Eveum1, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VIRGINIAN.’* 


LADY BALTIMORE. 


By OWEN WISTER. Crown vo, 6s. 











SPEAKER. SPECTATOR. 
ea ; ¢  ‘“‘It would be difficult to speak t 
wa ant Weilient pee ¢ highly of this delightful waleuee.” si 
TRIBUNE. GLOBE. 
“ Of ‘Lady Baltimore’ the book, we ‘‘This refreshing and delightful 


may say, as Augustus said of Lady novel, which offers no disappointment 
Baitimore the cake, ‘But, dear me, to the highest expectations evoked by 
this is delicious.’ ” the author's earlier work,” 


MACMILLAN and CO,, Ltd, London. 











——___, 


FOR THE LIBRARY List 
MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN~ 


Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest and : 
Peniusula, with a Particular Account of the ‘Mohammeday ata of the 
in the Cities of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. By A. F CAL 
Author of The Alhambra.” “ Life of Cervantes.” &c. “With & Colne; 

ates, 2 ite Il i 
_ _ ! lack an hite Illustrations, and 200 Diagrams, crown 4to, 
“This is one of the books to which a simply literary review cannot 

to do justice...... We would gladly give a more effective description sf 

beauties.”—Spectator. ve ouive Gescription of iis Many 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHI. 
TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi 
tects, Member of the Society of Arts, London, and Fellow of the Rom) 
Geographical Society. With 60 Illustrations Reproduced from Phan 
~~ deny oo 10s. 6d. net. ; 

** Finely...... admirably illustrated. We do not remember an i 
its subject is so well aud instructively handled.”—Athenzum. yout nea 


HISTORIC DRESS 


1607-1800. With an Introductory Chapter on Dress in the Spanj 
and French Settlements in Florida and Louisiana. Br ELISABETH 
McCLELLAN, Illustrated in Colour, Pen and Ink, and Wash Drawiy, 
by SOPHIE B. STEEL. Together with and ‘Reproductions ine 
Photographs, demy 4to, 42s. net. 
“In a word, it 1s impossible to praise too highly the thoroughness with which 
a most arduous task has been performed...... The work is of great practical calus 
both to the art student and to the costumier.”—STaANDARD, / 


“ By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Ye may know Cornishmen.” 


CORNISH SAINTS & SINNERS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS, Author of “The Fishers.” With upwands of 
70 Drawings by L. Raven Hm. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* This is the narrative of the adventures of three friends who se! out duriy 

the ** Long Vac.” upon a walking tour in Cornwall, and there become ecqueintel 
with the Saints and Sinners of the West, both legendary and real. Both Author 
and Iliustrator have fallen wnder the spell of the Western shore. A special 
feature is the illustrations. Mr, Raven Hili has thrown himself into his work 
and is equally happy when portraying His Satanic Majesty Wuilding the hedge 
from Levrin to Looe as in drawing some contemporary bit of local colowr, For 
these who love Cornwall this ts a@ volume of rare interest and charm. 


THE YOUNG O’BRIENS 


A Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Children ’’ and “ Helen Alliston,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Left to the care of Aunt Kezia, by parents who are ordered abroad for the 
benefit of the mother’s health, Dennis, Eileen, Molly, and Sheila Pat the atom 
demonstrate to an elderly and somewhat acid Scotch spinster and her Germun 
lodger, Herr Schmidt, the latent possibilities for mischief which smoulder in the 
personalities of these young O’ Briens. 


THE UNDYING PAST 


A Novel. By HERMANN SUDERMANN, Translated by BEATRICE 
MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 
*,* An English translation of Sudermann’s great novel, *‘ Es War.” Some 
years ago “* Regina” had a great success in an English form, and it is anticipated 
that this volume will increase the Sudermann public in this country. 




















THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE, Author of “‘ Kitwyk,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


{Fourth Edition, 


THE HOUSE BY THE BRIDGE 


A Novel. By M. G. EASTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


_A Novel. By MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE GREATER INCLINATION | 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAUNTINGS: Fantastic Stories 


By VERNON LEE, Author of “Hortus Vitae,” ‘“‘ The Enchanted 
Woods,” * The Spirit of Rome,” &c. Crown Svo, Se. 4. net._ 


BOMBAY DUCKS 


An Account of some of the Everyday Birds and Beasts found in s 
Naturalist’s El Dorado. By DOUGLAS DEWAR, B.A., F.Z.S., LC.S. 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs by Captain 
Farrer, 1.M.S. Demy 8vo, l6s. net. 

‘Bombay Ducks” is a time-honoured expression in India, and Mr. Dewar 
thinks that as the animals dealt with in his volume are all to be found on the 
“Bombay side,” they have an equal right with pieces of dried fish to be 
called “Bombay Ducks.” These sketches, dealing with common birds and 
beasts of Indian daily life, are written with considerable humour and insight, 
for Mr. Dewar knows his subject well. A special feature is the illustrations, 
some forty pages in all, reproduced from a series of remarkable photographs 
taken from life. Those who have tried to photograph living birds will be 











THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF SELBORNE 


And other Papers. By the Rev. CANON VA UGHAN. Crown 8ve, 5e. nes. 











THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Lord has written the most stimulating, thoughtful, and suggestive book on 
the modern novel we remember to have hit upon.’’-—Eventne StasDarn. 
Mr. Lord’s studies of twelve novelists...... are freoh, lively, prevocetive, pugne- 
cious, caustic, vigorous......Altogether, ‘The Mirror of the Century’ very 
diverting.” —Mr. James DovuGtas in Star. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


By L. F. AUSTIN. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by CLARENCE 
ROOK. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AUGUSTINE THE MAN 


A Poetic Play. By AMELIE RIVES (Prince Treubetzkoy). Cr. Svo, 5s. net. 
** Shows a high level of achievement....... The blank verse is not the mere 
yehicle of the tale, but the work ef a genuine poet.” —Spectator. 


JOHN LANE, The Bedley Head, Londom ; and New York. 
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The Heart of the Country 








BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF 
LONDON.” 


dbs. net. 


“The Heart of the Country,” by Ford Madox Hueffer, is a companion 
volume to “The Soul of London,” and like its predecessor has attracted 
the attention both of the critics and the reading public. Mr. Edward 
Garnett, writing in the TRIBUNE, said :—“In his best passages Mr. 
Hueffer is a true poet...... in his second best he shows an original talent 
for picking out, outlining, and colouring all that is picturesque in a 
scene or a person. And his faculty for bold romanticising is shown 
pleasingly by his chapter on ‘ Utopias.’ ..... In a word, Mr. Hueffer is 
an excellent guide to country things and country ways.” The Wortp 
says :—“ There may be several opinions on the unity of the book; 
there can only be one, and that enthusiastically admiring, 
about the parts of which it is composed.” 


Richard Baldock 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF 
LONDON.” 


5s. net. 








BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE HOUSE 
OF 
MERRILEES.” 


6s. 


Mr. Archibald Marshall, who has been described as a Twentieth 
Century Trollope, has achieved an undoubted success with his new 
novel, “ RICHARD BALDOCK,” a second impression of which is now 
ready. The TimEs says :—‘‘ What gives special distinction to his story 
is his faculty for the illustration of character through conversation...... 
light constantly flashes brightly from these little gems of dialogue. 
Those whom quiet book-faring contents in these days of literary 
bustle should lay down this volume thoroughly refreshed and enter- 
tained.” Puncu describes it as a capital book, and concludes a 
favourable review by saying:—‘It’s published by Rivers, I much 
recommend it, and if you begin it you’re certain to end it.” The Pati 
MaLt GAZETTE says it is “Excellent. There are humour, literary 
grace, and feeling in the writing ; the characters are well drawn, real 
and varied ; and, as for Dick, we think he will live for many a day 
in the memories of all those who become acquainted with him.” 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
*“‘THE HOUSE 
OF 
MERRILEES.” 


6s. 





The Fifth Queen 





BY 
FORD MADOX 
HUEFFER. 


6s. 


Another work of fiction that has made its mark is “THE FIFTH 
QUEEN,” by Ford Madox Hueffer. Of it the OurLooK says :—* This 
grim romance of the Court of the great Tudor despot has been handled 
with singular skill. The whole work is steeped in imagination, the 
writer totally effacing himself and his time in the broad and glowing 
picture of life that he has made with much study.” Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, in the EventnG News, says :—‘I cannot suffer the historical 
novels of to-day with any show of gladness. Still, ‘there is always 
room at the top.’ Show me a writer who can be compared with Scott 
or Dumas—ah ! you say, that is to ask too much. No. I have found 
one. I wickedly misjudged ‘The Fifth Queen.’ I took it up a second 
time and began at the beginning, like a Christian. I read on and on, 
with attention firmly held. My interest never relaxed. I was never 
jarred by a note of modernity. I foumd nothing to criticise adversely. 
I come laden with an humble tribute of unreserving praise.” 


BY 


FORD MADOX 


HUEFFER. 
6s. 








THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 


The standard work on Arabia is Mr. D. G. HOGARTH’S 
VOLUME IN THE STORY OF EXPLORATION SERIES, with 


7s. 6d, net. 


Is. 6d. net. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BETTER 
GOVERNING OF INDIA. 


By Sir FREDERIC S. P. LELY, K.C.I.E. C.S,I, 



































50 Illustrations and 2 large Coloured Maps. 

The Atheneum says :—“‘It is literary, scientific, and, we may 
add, a political gain to.be .placed.in possession of a standard 
work describing the exploration of Arabia.” 

The other Volumes in this Ser 
THE NILE QUEST. Sir Harry Jounsron, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
FURTHER INDIA. Hvueu Cuirrorp, C.M.G. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS BORDERLANDS, 
Dr. S. E. Dawson, F.RS.C, 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. Dr. H. R. Mut, 
LL.D., D.Sc. 


ss aréi— 





“ Seldom has any retired civilian penned a volume, wrought from 
his own long experience, more amply filled with suggestive ideas for 
the benefit of those still in harness.’"— Times of India, 

“ Without any effusive demonstration, he really sympathises with 
the native population. That is to say, he knows what they 
are, what they need, where the Government presses on them 
severely, whether the pressure ought to be less, how it might be 
lightened...... On the whole, while he recognises the long-standing 
merits of British rule and the recent extension and deepening of its 
broad lines by Lord Curzon, ‘the administrative filling in is,’ in 
Sir Frederic Lely’s opinion, ‘ often at fault.’”’ 


—Liverpeo! Daily Poat. 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK. 
THE CHURCH 
IN FRANCE. 


BY 


dQ E C BODLEY, 
Author of “ France.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. By 


Epit# Sicuet, Author of “‘ Catherine de’ Medici.” With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By Joux 


Frviz, Author of “Some Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Studies of Thomas Amory—Thomas Day — William Beckford—Walter Savage 
Landor — William Hazlitt—Henry Crabb Robinson—Charles Babbage—Douglas 
Jerrold—George Wither—James I.—Sir John Mandeville. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. ByG. M. Trevetray. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. By G. F. 


Hitt, Author of “ The Coins of Sicily,” &c. With 13 Plates illustrating 
100 Coins. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


TACITUS, AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES 


By Gaston Borssier, Professor of Latin Eloquence at the Collége de 
France. Translated by W. G. Hutcuinson. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. Written by 


Niccoto Macutave.ir. Translate! from the Italian by Niyiayn Hity 
Tuomson, M.A. In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 12s. tid. net. 


LINCOLN, MASTER OF MEN. By Atonzo 


Roruscuitp, With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER, By Cuanzezs 


Frepericxk Hotper. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


READY TO-DAY, 
SET IN AUTHORITY. 


By SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN, 
Author of “An American Girl in London,” “The Path of a Star,” &c, 
’ 


THE EVASION. 
By E. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


FACE TO FACE. 


By FRANCISCO ACEBAL. Translated by MARTIN HUME. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS, and other 


Stories. By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” ‘“ Veranilda,” &. With an Introluction by T. E. 
SECCOMBE. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herserr Mac- 


ILWAINE, Author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar,” “‘ Fate the Fiddler,” &o, 


CATTLE BRANDS. By Anpy ADAMS, 


Author of “The Log of a Cowboy,” &. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE. By J. C. Swarru, 


Author of ‘‘ Broke of Covenden,” ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 
[Second Impression, 


THE ARENA. By Haroxp Spenper. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 
16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 5.W. 
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Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
SPIRITUALLY FIT : a Young Man’s Equipment, 


By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. Price 28. 64. ; 
Straight Talks to Young Men, by a Young Man, in the hee co 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
PHONETICS OF DECLAMATION. 


By J. C. NEWLANDS, Lecturer on Elocution, New College, Edinby h 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and Elg¢ution, Heriot-Watt Colle ‘ 
Edinburgh, &. Price 2s, 6d. net; postage 3d. ee 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


By HENRY W. CLARK, Author of “ Meanings and Meth 
Spiritual Life,” &. Price 3s.6d. net ; postage 4d. ods of ‘the 
Contents.—I, Introductory: The Method of Study.—II. The Neod { 
Religion.—III. Conversion.—IV, The Fatherhood of God.—yv, Repentance. 
VI. Christ as Life-Giver.—VII. Faith.—VIIL. Christian Self-Culture.- IX. 
The Passion for God. aon 
** Not twice in a generation does one meet with so valuable an anal sis of 
experimental religion as Mr. Henry Clark gives us in his ‘ Philosophy of 
Christian Experience.’”—Dr. Marcus Dons, in the British Weekly, 


PRAYERS FOR SCHOOLBOYS 
AND SCHOOLGIRLS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM WATSON, M.A., Claughton, Birkenhead. Being 
Morning and Evening Prayers, with suggestel Scripture Readings for 
two months, as also Prayers for Special Occasions. Cloth extra gilt 
edges, price 2s. net; or in limp lambskiu, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, net. 
postage 3d. . 


GEORGE BUCHANAN AND HIS TIMES. 


By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., Professur of Ancient (Scottish) 
History in University of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, with numerous Illus. 
trations, price ls. net; postage 2d. 

Specially written for Buchanan's Quatercentenary this year, 


THE MOSLEM DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


A Treatise on the Character and Attributes of Allah according to the 
Koran and Orthodox Tradition. By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, Author of 
“ Arabia, the Cradle of Isiam.”” Price 3s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 


Dr. Zwemer’s book is deserving of close attention as a piece of earnest 





thinking and writing....... Dr. Zwemer has a right to be heard. seeing that tor 
the last fourteen years he ‘has been not only an earnest missionary to the 
Arabic-speaking Moslems of Bahrem, but an ardent student of all the 


literature of Isiam,’ ’—Spectator. 


The Fourth Thousand of 


ST. CUTHBERT’S OF THE WEST. 
By R. E. KNOWLES. Price 6s., post-free. 
Send to the Publishers for a Specimen Chapter of this delightful book. They 
will send it free by pust. 
A Cheap Edition of 


THE GREAT MARQUESS OF ARGYLL. 
Life and Times of Archibal!, Eighth Earl and First and only Marquess of 
Argyll. By JOHN WILLCOCK, B.D., Lerwick, Author of * Sir Thomas 
Urquhart of Cromartie,” &. With 7 Portraits and other Illustrations, 
Cheap Edition, 5s, net; postage 5d. 


Send for New Catalogue to 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
SONGS FROM THE CLASSICS. 


3y CHARLES F. GRINDROD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. net. 
Being Sixteen Short Poems on some of the best known Greek myths. 


STUDIES IN RHYME AND RHYTHM. 
By CHARLES F. GRINDROD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Practically perfect in their art. He invites comparison with Wordsworth 
by singiug of ‘ Daffodils’; but his temerity does not lead to aisaster......The 
introductory sonnet to Sir Edward Elgar comes near to being a gem.” 
—Court Circular. 

“ He has also imagination, and when he finds an adequate theme, as in the 
*Diver’s Tale,’ he writes with power and distinction.”"—Spectator. 

“Mr. Grindrod, as his title might imply, is very various in his poetical 
essays—light and serious; song, baliad, sonnet, and ode—and achieves a high 
level of effect in all.”—Trmes. 

“Mr. Grindrod is at his best in his love poems. The four stanzas of the 
* Love Song’ are quite charming in their simple tenderness.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Grindrod boldly and successfully attempts many and unusual metres. 
He uses them with tuste and care, suiting them to the subject of each several 
poem. He understands also the value of words, and makes us see his sunshine 
on the earth and shudder at his horrors under the ocean,” —Bookman. 


ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, London. 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


N's Ae ws Sr 
Out-of-the-rut 
Weekly... 


Order a copy (One Penny) of your newsagent and see. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentraL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopr and ABC 























140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MRS. WARD'S 


NEW NOVEL 


Some Representative Press Opinions. 


SPECTATOR. 

«4 deeply interesting, eloquent, and finely 
wrought study of the magnanimous and the 
artistic temperaments...... The most striking proof 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s talent is that the essen- 
tially new character in the plot, who takes the 
place of Lady Hamilton in Romney’s story, is far 
the most interesting and attractive of the dramatis 
personae. Eugenie de Pastourelles, the true 
heroine of the story, is, we are inclined to 
think, the most consistently sympathetic and dis- 
tinguished of all the women characters portrayed 
by Mrs, Ward.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Eugenie is full of rich and ripe humanity. 

Hers is the most finished portrait in Mrs, Ward's 


latest novel,” 





NEW YORK TIMES. 


‘* Mrs. Ward has written a book of rare power 
and beauty, It is pre-eminently a novel of charac- 
ter; and the more frequently it is read the more 
one marvels at the warm, vital humanity of ita 
creations..... .We think it attains a height hitherto 
unreached by ita author. She has poured into it 
her deepest thought, her ripest wisdom, and it 
stands to-day the noblest expression of her genius. 
We rise from the reading spiritually and intel- 
lectually idumined.” 


DAILY EXPRESS. 


** A notable book, not an unworthy addition to 
the works of one of the most earnest and single- 
minded of modern English novelists,’’ 


TIMES. , ATHENAEUM. 
«“ Eugenie de Pastour- E E N W | ( : K S “The setting Mrs. 
Ward has chosen has 


elles is a character more 
remote, more delicate, 


and elusive than any that roughly fashioned. Few 
Mrs. Humphry Ward = A R E E R = novelists could have 
has yet attempted to done it half so well 


draw. She is the perfect 


been carefully and tho- 


Madame de Pastourelles 


product, in mind and BY is by far the best drawn 


body, of inherited refine- 


picture in the book, She 


ment.” is also the rarest and 
WESTMINSTER M R Ss. H U Ni P H R Y most delicate, the most 


consistent and convin- 


GAZETTE. cing...... The book is not 
“ Fenwick is a true WA R D a whirl of passion at 
and careful study of the * any stage, but it is filled 


artistic temperament, 


with a calm and strong 


and the steps by whirk With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. ‘terest, It is thoroughly 


he slides intu his false 
position are traced with 


enjoyable, with charm as 
well as an idea of its 


realart, Nothing could SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY own.” 


be better suggested than 
the workings of his crude 


STANDARD. 


and yet sensitive nature.”’ j ‘*Ttisavrare pleasure 
pen eneen. Gamnrre to find a literary artist 


“* Venwick’s Career’ 


whose work shows steady 
improvement with each 


has the breadth, fulness, — . fresh publication, One 
and truth which give art = = has the satisfaction of 


its peculiar office in the 
interpretation of histony. 
soneia The jour or (five 


finding that every book 
—or nearly every book— 
she writes is better than 


women brought into the *,* An EDITION DE LUXE in 2 vols., bound in Paper Covers, the last, And there will 
picture are wonderfully with 7 Photogravure Illustrations from drawings by Albert be many who will hold, 


telling in their signifi- 
cance and in their repre- 
sentative character.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“Mrs. Ward has invested her central character 
with a personality. Lugenie, too, is delicately 
drawn, and many of the lesser characters are 
woven with admirable skill. Mrs. Ward has 
essayed a very difficult task, and has produced a 
book in which the interest never for @ moment 
falters,” 


GUARDIAN. 


** Nowhere else do we remember to have seen more 
strikingly sketched the ease with which a man slips 
into lying when the truth is inconvenient, the way 
in which conceit and arrogance make a man his 
own worst enemy, and the dislocation and con- 
fusion which the something wrong in fundamentals 
brings into a man’s whole life and powers.” 





Sterner, printed on Japanese vellum, price 2ls. net—the not unwarrantably, that 
Edition is limited to 250 copies, and each copy is signed by Mrs. ‘ Fenwick’s Career?’ is 
Humphry Ward, and numbered—will be ready on May 2lst. the best of all,” 


TRIBUNE. 

‘“*A story rich in detail and incident, Putting 
down the book, one feels a great admiration of 
the art, the imagination, the warm sympathy, the 
beautiful tenderness of Mrs. liumphry Ward’s 
style, and a great gratitude to a novelist who has 
such a high and admirable ideal of her calling. 
It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 

** Once again has Mrs, Ward proved her fltness 
to be numbered among the leaders of living 
novelists, The new book is a piece of nvtable work 
—a triumph of constructive skill, of subtle and 
consistent characterisation, of definite and happy 
expression, of vital force. Like its predecessors 
from her pen, it stands out from the mass of fiction 
of the day—a work distinctive, apart.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE HOME 
RULE MOVEMENT. 


Some Personal Reminiscences from 1867 to 1889. By Sir ROBERT 
ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE DEAD HEART of AUSTRALIA 
A Journey around Lake Eyre in the Summer of 1901-1902. 
By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., Author of “ The Great Rift 
Valley.” With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


GEOLOGY. 

By THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN and ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, 
Heads of the Departments of Geology and Geography, University 
of Chicago; Members of U.S. Geological Survey. 

Vol. IL—EARTH HISTORY.—Genesis—Palzozoic., 
Vol. III.—EARTH HISTORY.—Mesozoic—Cenozoic, 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, £1 1s. net each. 

The first volume of this great and valuable work—Geology: Processes and 
their Results—published in England in 1905 is highly appreciated by geologists. 
Vous, II, Anp III. CompLere THE Book. 


THE PRINCIPLES & METHODS 
OF TAXATION. 


By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, Principal of Birkbeck College. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The object of this work is to present in a concise and simp'e form an account 
of the British system of taxation and the principles on which it is based, 
together with some of the leading historical iacts in its evolution. 





THE LAW RELATING TO THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


And some Kindred Topics, including the Wild Birds’ Protection 

Acts. By PERCY M. BURTON (of the Inner Temple and Midland 

Circuit, Barrister-at-Law), and GUY H. GUILLUM SCOTT (of 

the Inner Temple and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law). 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net, 


NEW IMPRESSION. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL. 
A Popular Account of the Human Senses. By E, H. AITKEN, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MUDIE’S. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged 
a New Scale of 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. 

12 MONTHS. 6 MONTHS. 3 MONTHS. 


{£2 16 0 £1 11 0 £0 17 6 





4 Vols. 


or 
6 Vols. 


ovr 24 40 £280 £ 8 0 
and »} £6 10 0 £3130 £2 20 


For Twelve Exchanges Annually. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





> a ad r TAT . ° 

OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vels. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter leva»t, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 
cloth, £3 10s.; Debrett’s Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s.; Fraukau’s 18th 
Century Colour Prints, £8 §s., for 50s.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., 
rare, # Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, 
ortraits, &c., 15s.; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 
5s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s., for 6s, 6d. ; Seebohm'’s Birds Siberia, 12s., for 
6s. ; Pratt's Flowerivg Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Daily Mail’s World’s 100 Best 
Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. plates, 21s., 
for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 73. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 
Sporting and books illustrated by Alkeu, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
Whistler. Out-of-print and Rare Books ee Please state wants. Cata- 
logues free.—HOLLAND BKOS., 21 John Bright Street, Burmingham. 


CASES FOR BINDID 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 











G. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


$$$, 
Among the many Articles of interest to lovers 


country pursuits, sport, and natural history 
in the current number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


LATE BIRDS OF SUMMER. 

GARDENS IN WATER-COLOUR. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL & MILITARY TOURNAMENT, 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND, By 


* MAINTOP,” 


THE COUNTRY ACROSS THE CHANNEL. By “Hoy 


CouUNTIES.” 
THE MONTBRETIAS. 
MODERN CRICKET. 


THE FIELD TRIALS OF POINTERS AND SETTERS 
ON GAME. 

THE LATE MR. ARTHUR NORTON LANE (20,009 
Shots”). By “Nevis.” 

THE CAUSES OF TOWERING IN BIRDS. 

Country-House Topies; Showyard Notes ; Hunting; 
Racing ; the Stud; Gun-Room Topics; &c., &e. 


Illustrated. 





DO YOU WRITE LETTERS? 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like othe 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. or all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be*accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


1s on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 








Holborn, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 


With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Jomuy Fouusriove, B.L In 2 vols. 


5s. net. 
deny L_To A.D. 1500. | Vol. IL—A.D. 1500 to 1900. 


book in which the author has condensed, ina light and readable 


byt t one the various places of 
1 of curious information concerning the various pi 3 
er ical ten in the Metropolis which are little known to the average 


visitor OF reader. 


MACEDONIA. By H. N. Brarsrorp. 
7 ny 8v 2s, 6d. net. 
Illustrations and Two Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. x na 
“4 most complete, interesting, and instructive work ou the sen 
“Tt is a record of keen observation and of deductions from carefully observed 
sts by one who is not only a s¢ holar but a lover of liberty.”—Tribune. 
art t we have a book in which the most cryiug problem uf the Near East 
tp diovuaed and explained with entire clearness and a miuute and personal 
knowledge such as no previous writer on the subject has possessed. For a 
_ time to come, the book before us is likely to be the one authority upon 


acedouia.’’— Daily Chronicle, 
the vital question of Mace: ‘ 
THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 
‘ traits and Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ; 
Hb iger couien of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of 
the last forty years, describes the rise of Japun to its present commanding 
position. The book is full of value, and the biographical method gives it an 


interest which a set history could not possess, ‘The author was for many 
years in Japan, and is on terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun Maserrenp. 


y any Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

un bok contains many romantic details of the life of the Elizabethan 
seawen, and especially of the old buccaneers, It traces carefully, as from 
within, the ¢rodual rise of that romantic caste among the lawless islands on 
the Spanish Main, Several thrilling chapters are devoted to the laws, 
customs, arts, and haunts of the pirates, with descriptions of their more 
famous ships, such as the ‘ Royal Fortune,’ and biographies of their chief 
captains, such as Roberts or Yeach. The book treats of all the fascinating 
adventurers who sailed from Port Royal, or from the Isle of Pines, under the 
black flag with the red skull and crossbones. It contains portraits of the 
greater buccaneers and one or two beautiful reproductions, from old coloured 
prints, of the old cities from which they sailed. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. 


Translated by Frances M. Gost Lina. 

10 are in Coleur, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory 

festivals of his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the 

Brittany hitherto known to the foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with 

its colour, its life, its quaint customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the 

superstitions that linger so persistently in the Breton miud. In fact “The 

Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted 
as only a Breton could paint it. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES: with a Record of the 

Expedition of 1903-4. By L. Austing Wappett, LL.D., C.B., C.LE, 

F.L.S., F.A.I., Lieut.-Colonel Indian Medical Service, Author of * The 
Buddhism of Tibet,” ** Among the Himalayas,” &c, With 200 Llastrations 
and Maps, New and Revised, medium #vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This charming book is acknowledged to be the most complete and authori- 
tative account of the recent British Mission to the Forbidden Land. Itisa 
mine of first-hand knowledge ond research, giving an mtimate insight into the 
quaint customs, folk-lore, philology, scevery, and natural history of the Hermit 
Land. Its unusual richness in excellent illustratious, most of which are 
unique and not to be found elsewhere, makes the book a work of art. The 
new edition is issued at a very low price, 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atzerr E. 


Kxsicat. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume for all lovers of cricket, whether they be plavers or lookers-on. 
Every side of the subject is dealt with, and Messrs. METHUEN firmly 
believe that the book will be as popular as ‘‘ The Complete Golfer” and “ The 
Complete Motorist,” which have torres authoritative works. Memories of 
the past are incorporated with pictures of the present. ‘There are many 
photographs of cricketers in action. 


THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. Edited by 


H. Massac Burst. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The second issue of ‘‘The Motor Year-Book” is much more elaborate and 
interesting than that for 1905, It contains articles on Motoring in England 
by Lord Montagu, in Seotland by Sir John Macdonald, and in Ireland by 


With many 


3y ANATOLE LE Braz. 
With 50 Illustrations, of which 


R. J. Mecredy. The Second Part is an account of the various competitions | 


and races of the year; the Third Part deals with Trade and ‘Technicalities, 
with the Position of the Industry, the tendencies of the Trade, and the 
various types of cars and bodies. The Editor writes an article on the Shows, 
Part IV. deals with Commercial Motors; Part V. with Motor Cycles aud Tri- 
cars; aud Part VI. with Touring and Roads. Part VII. deals with the Law 
of Motoring; Part VIII. with Motor Moating; and Part 1X. with Motor 
Aeronautics. Part X. contains much wisdom in a lighter vein. 
“It is a valuable addition to the literature on motoring subjects.” 
Automobile Club Journal. 
“Covers ably, lightly, and well the subjects which are of interest to car- 
owners, while, above all, everything is concise and compact.” 
—Automotor Journal. 
“A work which should prove of great value to all interested in the subject, 
whether for pleasure or commercial uses.”— Morning Post. 
“Tt is likely to outlive many more pretentious volumes, both by reason of 
its literary as well as historical merit.”"—Standard. 
“The whole ground of the automobile movement of to-day is pretty well 
covered.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. By 


NaTuanieL J. Hong. With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
| Antiquary’s Books, 
“Mr. Hone is a model of lucidity and interest.’’—Morning Santen, 
“ One of the best popular accounts of a very interesting but little under- 
stood jnstitution.”—Standard. 
“ Altogether an extremely interesting volume on the position aud signifi- 
eance of the manor in history,”—Daily Telegraph. 


| TWELFTH NIGHT. 











THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hutton. With 


many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. Bixrmertox. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is an attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spain 
as it is and as it was. r. Hutton has made a pilgrimage of the country, and 
he has endeavoured by living among the people, aud by immersing himself in 
the history and traditions of this most fascinating land, to gather vivid and 
sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrenees to Gibraltar the cities and the 
country districts are fully described, and separate chupters are devoted to the 
great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilisation, the great 
cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed attention. But 
above all it has been Mr. Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people 


with a true and sympathetic brush. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By G. LeG. Norcarz. Fally 
“*A kindly and sympathetic study of the best of men and the most genial of 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

novelists. Mr. Le Gry Norgate knows his Scott and he knows his Scotland 
thoroughly."—Country Life. 

“The author evidently writes from an intimate acquaintance with the 
country which the wizard loved and idealized in romance.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ The charm of Scott's home Jife, his passiou for the romantic associations 
of town and country, his sweetness of disposition, are admirably brought out 
in these pages.’’—Morning Post, 


ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


LETTERS FROM SAMOA. By Mrs. M. I. Srevenson. 


Arranged by M. C. Batrour. With 12 Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net, 
These final Letters of Mrs. M. I, Stevenson cover the period of her life in 
Samoa up to the death of her son (R. Louis Stevenson) in 1894. They are full 
of interesting pictures of the island and of the Samoans, as well as of the home 
life of Vailima itself, The illustrations are unusually iutimate and interesting, 
“There could be no more charming and fitting memorial than these letters, 
They will be tenderly cherished by all who admire Stevenson's genius.” . 
Outlook. 
“Reading them in all the wealth of their wit and sympathy, their charm 
and common sense, one feels oneself to have arrived at the source of much of 
Stevenson's quick and nervous individual genius,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
**The letters will be prized by the lovers of Stevenson in all parte of the 
world. They are a revelation—intimate, personal, and full of charm—of his 
life at Vailima.”—Tribune. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY; or, Science in the State, in the 
School. in the Workshop, and in the Market Place: being Selections from 
the Presidential Addresses (1900-1905) of Sir Wittiam Hueeins, K.C.B., 
O.M., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous Lllustrations, royal 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The four Presidential Addresses treat of subjects of great and general 
interest,—namely, what science, as represented by the Royal Society, has 
done in the past, and is doing now, for the nation; and the place and import- 


ance of science in education, 
LINCOLN. By E. Mansen Sympsoy, M.A., M.D. 
Iilustrated by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, | Ancient Cities. 
“Lincoln bas now found an historian worthy in all respects of zeal and 
competency A great additional attraction to this scholarly work will be 
found in the numerous aud beautaful illustrations of Mr. E. H. New.” 
—Notes and Queries. 
“A delightfully fresh account of all its ancient glories and present charm.” 


—dStandard. 
BRISTOL. By Atrrep Harvey. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Crowa vo, 4s. Gd. net. 


[Ancient Cities, 
WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts from 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Arranged by W. H. D. Rovusz, M.A., 


D.Litt. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


> A] . 

RELIGION IN EVOLUTION. by F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

In these lectures, delivered in the vacation term for Biblical study at 

Cambridge, the author argues that even if science had discovered the origin 

and traced the Evolution of Religion the validity of religion would still remain 


to be determined. 
With 


PICTORIAL GARDENING. 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

This is an attempt to apply the principles of the landscape painter's art to 
the formation of small gardens. 

A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 
WALL SHRUBS. By H. Pureroy FirzGeratp. With 32 Illustrations, 
feap. 8vo, 3s. Gd, net. 

This book is a companion to the Handbook of Garden Plants, by Mrs. 
Batson. It is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing 
up walls, arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives con- 
cisely directions as to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other 


details. The plants dealt with are those that can be grown out of doors in the 
British Islands, and include some that require slight protectiou in wiuter. 


OXFORDSHIRE. By F. G. Brasayr. Illustrated by 


E. H. New and from Photographs. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s, 6d. net. The Little Guides, 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. by J. E. 
Morais. Illustrated, smal] post 8vo, 2s. 6d, net ; leather, 3s. Gd. net. 
The Little Guides, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Waketine Dry. With 
40 Illustrations, small pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, oye ‘nai 


By W. Suakespears. Edited by 
Morrow Luce. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


THE FAITH OF THE BIBLE. By J. A. Cross, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


sy G. F. Minium. 





METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY is held by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister, and other high 
dignitaries in Church and State to render a high service to the community by placing good literature within the reach of everybody. 
The New Volumes are :—PLaTo’s REPUBLIC, THE SERIOUS CALL, CRANFORD, THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS, Burns's POEMS, THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Wuit:’s SELBORNE, and Sir Tomas Browne's 


RELIGIO MEDIC! AND URN BURIAL. 





Messrs, METHUEN’S New Illustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 


386 Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SONS OF THE COVENANT.” 


THE FERRY OF FATE: a Tale of Russian Jewr 
By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “The Queen's Quandary.” , 


The Author of ‘‘ The Ferry of Fate” has been called by Mr. G. R. Sims ‘*the Jewish Kipling.” The scene of th 
Russia, and its hero is a young Jew who has worked his way into the charmed circle of the pgher bureaucracy. ote re nes ald . 
face to face with a tre d roblem, in which the conflicting claims of ambition, love, filial piety, and duty to his people stomeene 
for mastery. Into this plot, and against a background of recent stirring events, Mr. Gordon has introduced from personal knowlene 
numerous sidelights and vivid gimpece of Muscovite society. It may confidently be asserted that few living writers could have dealt se 
so moving and absorbing a fashion with incidents which lately monopolised the attention of the civilised world, as Mr. Gordon has dons 


n this story. THE LOST EARL OF ELLAN., 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Christina Chard.” 
Full of admirable pictures of Australian bush-life....,,,.an enjoyable story.”—Tribune, 


RED RECORDS. _ 3y ALICE PERRIN, Author of “Waters of Destruction.” 


* Full of fine descriptive work and moving drama.”’"—Times, 
“A very unusual power of convincing drama...,.,The stories all thrill, and one or two reach a pitch of horror scarcely exceeded by Kipling.” —Outlook, 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE, 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth Case.” 
“Clever and convincing. No one who has read the first chapter will put the book down until he has solved the mystery.”—Guardian, 


LOVE AND LORDSHIP. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The Heart of a Girl.” 


“There is scarcely any breathing space between one thrill and the next...... One may open the book at any page almost, and ‘stumble upon a telling 


incident."—Daily Chronicle. 
BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE, 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “The Gun-Runner,” &c., will be ready at all Libraries on May 24th. 


ee a 


THE POCKET CHARLES DICKENS. Favourite Passages Selected by Cartes H. Hyarr, 


In small pocket size, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 
ALSO UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE:— 


_The Pocket R. L. Stevenson. The Pocket Richard Jefferies. The Pocket George MacDonald. 
TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by H. Van Lavy. A New 


Edition in POCKET SIZE, with 32 Portraits, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 


MR. VERDANT GREEN. By Curazert Beng, B.A. (Rev. E. Brapiey). A New Edition, with 65 Tins 


trations. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 























CHEAP EDITIONS.—Crown §&vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE. EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. 
COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. ByG. A. Henty.|] NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Watren Besant. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Hanrorp BINptoss. LOVE—OR A NAME, By Juiian Hawrnorne. 








MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. Covvectep Linrary Eprtion in Six Volumes crown 8yo, 
buckram, gilt tops, with a Dedicatory Introduction to THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Ssconp Impression, 36s. net for the six volumes. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES, Co.vecrep Lisrary Epririon in Five Volumes crown 8yo, buckram, 


gilt tops, 30s. net for the five volumes. 


LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS: 2 Year's Letters..| THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 
By Aveennoy Cuartes Swinsurys., Turep Impression. Crown 8yo, THEATRE, 1732-1897. By Henry Saxe Wrspsam. With 32 Illustra 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. nok; tions. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. [Shor tly. 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN: 


Crown Svo, buckram, gilt tops, 6s. each. a > a , . : ; 
Study of 3 2 . )S. Step . £ PRES . Crow: 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By R. L. STevenson. tag And ay ern Russia. y S. Stepniaxk HIRD IMPRESSION a 
TALES & FANTASIES. By R. L. Sreveysoy. | THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 
By Ciemest L. Wraaee, F.R.G.S, ith 84 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. By cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
mS. Convenes. sstemesintianabamane LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. By Artuvr L. Satmoy. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA BY cloth, 6s, net. 
R. L. SESV EROS. — an ~ ‘en by Mrs, Stevenson, Post 8vo,| LIFE IN MOROCCO. By BupGetr MEAKIN, 
Bal-cloth, is. net; eather, Ss. nes. Author of “The Land of the Moors.” With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 64. net. 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE by| THE STORY OF CHARING CROSS AND 
Percy Firzeeratp. With a Mezzotint Portrait. Tuirp Epition, ITS IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J. Hope» MacMicuatt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Witb 2 Illustrations and a Plau. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. od. net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS | SIR WALTER BESANT’S BOOKS ABOUT 
.«s Kevealed in his Writings. By Percy Firzceratp. With Portraits = 
ond Focsieniten. $ vols. dea 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. : LON DON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 78. Gd. each. 

WESTMINSTER. With Etching by; LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES F. S. Waker, and 130 Ilustrations.| FAST LONDON. With Etching by F. 
from 1897 to the Accession of King Edward VII. By Jusrm McCarrur. | SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by| S. Wa xen, & 56 Illustrations by Pam 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. F. 8S. Wacken, and 118 Illustrations.| Mar, L. Raven Hitt, & J. Pexye.l. 











NEW AND POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arno_p Bennett. | EVE. By 8. BarinG-GouLp. 








MADAME SANS-GENE. Ly E. LEPELLETIER. THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, By CuHartes READE. 
ARIADNE. By Ovipa. FETTERED FOR LIFE, By Frank Barrett. 
BEYOND THE PALE. by B. M. Croker. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By Besant and Rice. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By Cavm.e | THE ILLUSTRATED PARIS SALON, 1906 
Fiammarioy. Translated by Wattek Mosrrs. With Illustrations. With 300 Illustrations by the Exhibitors. Demy 8vo, 3s. [Just iy 
ust reacy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, git top, 6s. net. 


London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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